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PAL 


DIGEST OF 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


Big Business, 
Spurred by Pathfinder, 
ls Reducing Prices 


So Masses Can Buy 


N ONE sense a year has been wast- 

ed in the honest effort of the 
Roosevelt administration to bring back 
prosperity by raising prices. In a 
higher sense this time has not been 
wasted, for it was right that this plan 
should be tried. President Roosevelt 
has something like a thousand differ- 
ent ways and means to force better 
things for this country. Price raising 
was just one of these plans. It looked 
like the simplest of all—but it is the 
experience of the Old Pathfinder that 
anything which looks perfectly simple 
will not work—seeing that the world 
itself is not such a simple proposi- 
tion as that. 

If price-raising was a magic remedy, 
all Uncle Sam would ever have to do 
when he got into a hole would be to 
spit on his hands, take a firm grip on 
his well-known bootstraps and lift 





‘ himself out of the hole and onto solid 


ground. If the fate of nations was as 
simple as this, we could do away with 
politics entirely and be ruled by an 
electric robot at Washington which 
would automatically raise prices when 
business fell off. 

President Roosevelt wished to “try 
everything.” A big school of new 
economists had grown up who argued 
that since high prices always accom- 
pany good times, all you have to do 
to produce good times is to raise 
prices. The United States would have 
wanted to test this beautiful theory 
some time in any case. We might 
even have wanted to fool with it dur- 
ing some great crisis, when the life 
of the nation was in the balance. It 
was better to try it at a period like 
this—when the trouble is not a short- 
age of necessities but a superabun- 
dance of them. How much better it 
was to give this tricky new gadget a 
trial at a time when we can waste 
perhaps half of what we produce and 
still manage to live better than the 
other 1,800 million human beings on 
the globe. 

Years from now, critics might have 
twitted Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Said: “Well, you didn’t try price-rais- 
ing, as we told you to.” Now he will 
have a perfect 100 per cent answer 
for these knockers. “I did try it,” he 
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can say—and he can cite plenty of 
records to prove it. If he refers back 
he will be able to cite that the Path- 
finder expressed doubt of the ability 
of Uncle Sam to pull himself out of 
the hole that way. But the Pathfinder 
like all patriotic institutions, never- 
theless did all it could to see that the 
plan had a fair trial, under the most 
favorable possible circumstances. The 
recovery program was based on the 
expectation that the increased prices 
could be passed on to the consumers. 


—Washington Post 


The NRA car will ride easier now that Gen- 

eral Johnson is taking off that bumpy 

“Price Fixing” wheel and putting the old 
reliable competition wheel back. 


Many of the big business concerns 
welcomed the “New Deal” as their sal- 
vation, for they knew how to make the 
consumers pay the cost. Many of 
these big corporations report great- 
ly increased profits. 

There were many concerns and in- 
dividuals however who could not raise 
their rates and thus make the con- 
sumers pay the cost of recovery. The 
Pathfinder was in this class; if we had 
boosted prices, it would have meant 
that many people whom we want to 
serve would have had to stop their 
paper. Recovery does not move in 
that direction; it has to come through 
increased sales, not through curtail- 
ment of service to the public. In 
many cases big concerns that had 
bought up great quantities of goods in 
advance, at starvation prices, have 
been able to market them on a rising 


market and thus make a tremendous 
cleanup. For those that are in a posi- 
tion to do this, the price-boosting doc- 
trine is O. K. The Pathfinder has just 
received a letter from a big steel man 
who scolds us for saying that price- 
boosting is wrong. But those who 
have had to pay increased retail prices 
for steel and other products know that 
we are right. 

To a large extent the Pathfinder has 
had to stand alone by the roadside and 
shout to the price-boosters: “Say, 
don’t you know you're going in the 
wrong direction? Turn around and 
so back the other way.” But now 
each day sees many able recruits 
joining in this cry. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, president of 
the American Marketing Society, who 
has always been among the few who 
took the consumer’s side, speaking at 
a recent convention, came out boldly 
and said: “Recent rapid increases in 
prices have had and are now having 
a retarding influence on the improve- 
ment of standards of living. The ad- 
ministration aimed at increasing em- 
ployment and purchasing power and 
hoped that these increases might be 
secured BEFORE prices went up. The 
facts available seem to indicate that 
it failed in this respect. Clearly, com- 
modity prices seem to have increased 
from 50 to 100 per cent more than total 
purchasing power, while individual 
purchasing power has hardly increas- 
ed at all. Recent attempts at price 
fixing are having several effects, most 
of which are damaging to business re- 
covery and if persisted in are apt to 
have even worse effects in the future.” 

Federal Reserve returns show that 
store sales in May for the last re- 
ported month were only seven per cent 
more than for the same month last 
year. When the increases in prices 
of goods are taken into account, this 
shows that actually a smaller volume 
of goods are being sold than before, 
instead of the great increases which 
were expected. The Washington 
Herald says: “A survey by the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference indicates that 
the recovery process was more ef- 
fective before the NRA got under 
way.” Prof. P. F. Brissenden, Colum- 
bia university expert, recently declar- 
ed: “Price increases under the NRA 
have outrun wages, and there has been 
widespread resort to monopolistic 
practices.” Dr. Irving D. Fisher, noted 
“rubber dollar” professor of Yale, re- 
cently opined that the NRA, with its 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


MONEY “BRAIN TRUST” 

Since President Roosevelt has gain- 
ed so much “publicity” and apparent- 
ly no end of success with his so-called 
“brain trust” every 
time some official 
appoints a group of 
men or a committee 
it is immediately 
dubbed a “brain 
trust.” Thus the ap- 
pointment by Sec- 
retary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau of 
a group of 14 to 
make a sweeping 
‘survey of all as- 
pects of currency, 
banking, taxation 
and revenue—every 
phase of government financing—has 
resulted in the board being termed a 
money “brain trust.” From their study 
the Secretary hopes to obtain some 
sort of long-range financial planning 
for the United States. 

This board of 14, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Jacob Viner, special Treas- 
ury assistant, consists of professors 
drafted from Harvard, Columbia, Min- 
nesota, Ohio State, Chicago and other 
universities. They will be divided 
into two groups, one group to study 
banking, currency and credit while 
the other studies revenue and taxation. 


Sec. Morgenthau 


The latter group is headed by Carl 
Shoup, assistant professor of business 


administration at Columbia. Prof. 
Lauchlin Currie, instructor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard, heads the banking 
and currency group. 

In announcing the appointments Sec- 
retary Morgenthau said: “We want to 
open up the Treasury and take a look 
at its insides, to review all our policies 
and satisfy ourselves whether the 
course we are following is to the best 
interest of all concerned and if not 
to say so. The lid is off and I have 
given these men carte-blanche author- 
ity to approach these problems as they 
see fit. These people have been recom- 
mended to me as being intellectually 
honest and that is all I have required. 
No restrictions have been placed on 
them. My attitude is that just because 
the Treasury always has been doing 
a certain thing in a certain way does 
not make it right.” 

a - 


A NEW PUBLIC PRINTER 


After almost a whole year and a half 
President Roosevelt has gotten around 
to naming himself a new Public Print- 
er. August E. Giegengack, who dur- 
ing the World war was mechanical su- 
perintendent of the Stars and Stripes, 
A. E. F. publication in France, has 
been named to succeed George H. Car- 
ter, who has been in charge of the 
Government Printing Office—the larg- 
est printing establishment in the world 
—for the past 12 years. Carter was a 
Republican holdover which had caus- 
ed no end of criticism of both the ad- 


ministration and the official Democrat- 
ic dispensator of patronage, Postmast- 
er General Farley. 

Giegengack is a Democrat and a per- 
sonal friend of many of the adminis- 
tration leaders, including Farley, Ste- 
phen Early, White House Secretary, 
and others. There is no doubt as to the 
new Public Printer’s qualifications for 
the job. Just 44, he was born in New 
York in 1890 and has spent the last 
25 years in the printing business, After 
the war he returned to New York and 
Started a printing shop of his own, 
which was later merged with the pres- 
ent organization of Whittaker, Giegen- 
gack & Trapp, of which he was, until 
the recent appointment, secretary- 
general manager. He is a union man, 
one of the organizers of the American 
Legion, and for the past year has been 
an NRA code director for the typeset- 
ting trade in New York. 
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FEDERAL RELIEF OUTLAY 


With the federal relief bill for the 
past two years totaling in excess of 
$2,150,000,000 and another $1,165,000,- 
000 ready to meet the uncertain 
months ahead, the administration is 
looking about for some permanent ba- 
sis for relief. Federal Relief Adminis- 
trator Harry L. Hopkins says the na- 
tion’s relief problem has come to the 
point where it must be put on such 
a basis through the stimulation of in- 
dustry and the establishment of unem- 
ployment insurance along the lines of 
the British system, which of course is 
known the world over as the dole. 

Declaring that 16,000,000 people 
(more than 4,500,000 families) are on 
relief rolls today, the Administrator 
said he is convinced that the situation 
has to be handled in some other way 
than on a relief basis and that millions 
of people on direct relief isn’t the 
American way of doing things. Not 
only does he think there should be un- 
employment insurance when and if re- 
lief is put on a permanent basis, but he 
believes there would be no difficulty 
in instituting a system now. Notwith- 
standing all the huge emergency relief 
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outlay, however, the relief problem 
which still confronts the nation is jp 
some respects almost as serious as jj 
was any time during the lowest depths 
of the depression. People in all parts 
of the country are thinking more seri- 
ously about the relief problem. No 
one can deny the fact that living eon- 
ditions for millions of families have 
been vastly improved and that is as || 
should be. But those who are incline: 
to think clearly on the subject realize 
that much of this improvement is di- 
rectly traceable to the huge federa! 
spending program from the taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. Every dollar and cent 
that is administered as direct relief 
must be repaid by the taxpayers. And 
even taxpayers’ pockets become empty 
with too frequent grabs. 


sce 


AMERICA’S CUP RACE 

Displayed on a shelf within the pre- 
cincts of the New York Yacht Club is 
a rather ordinary looking silver cup. 
Without knowing its history it would 
be hard for the casual observer to be- 
lieve it is the incentive for one of the 
most famous events in the world of 
the boat-racing fraternity. It is the 
world-famous America’s Cup which 
international yachtmen have long 
sought. They have never entirely 
given up the idea or hope of wresting 
it from America. 

With most major sports events, ex- 
cept of course the forthcoming Worl 
Series, in the background this year’s 
America’s cup race is attracting gen- 
eral attention because for the first 
time in years it appears that the Amer- 
ican defender of the cup will have a 
real challenger. For the benefit of 
those who are not up on their inter- 

national yachting, some 83 years ago 
an American yacht, very appropriale- 
ly named America, raced some Euro- 
pean yachts at Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
for this cup and came home with the 
silverware. Since that time various 
attempts have been made to win back 
the cup, but so far all have failed. Per- 
haps among the best known of all th: 
challengers in the past was the lat 
Sir Thomas Lipton, tea magnate and 
sportsman. He alone is alleged to 
have spent more than $10,000,000 from 
1899 to 1930 in building and racing his 
famous Shamrock boats against Amer- 
ican defenders and always going down 
to defeat. Canada has also been a per- 
sistent challenger for the cup, having 
raced for it six times. 

This year two brand new yachts wil! 
unfold their sails to the winds off New 
England in September. Great Britain 
will make her 13th attempt to regain 
the cup. T. O. M. Sopwith, English 
sportsman, is the challenger with his 
new sloop Endeavour. Launching of 
the British cantender was the occasion 
for an enthusiastic demonstration by 
the English sporting world. The ves- 
sel’s performance since has more than 
pleased the owner and skipper as well 
as all England. They think they have 
a sure winner. 

While the preliminary trial races to 
decide which American vessel will de- 
fend the cup will continue through 
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American investors in German bonds have 

a staunch ally in Secretary of State Cordell 

Hull who warns Nazis to treat Americans 
fair and square. 


July and August, it is pretty certain 
that Harold Vanderbilt’s brand-new 
Rainbow, constructed at an estimated 
cost of $400,000, will be the defender. 
Competing against the Rainbow are 
the Yankee, owned by former Secre- 
tary of the Navy Charles F. Adams, and 
the Weetamoe, both of which were in 
the preliminaries in 1930 when Van- 
derbilt’s Enterprise won the right to 
defend the cup and did so successfully. 
Both these vessels, however, have been 
thoroughly reconditioned and are giv- 
ing the Rainbow much competition. 

Competing for the America’s Cup is 
confined to class J boats. Such craft 
are approximately 125 feet long on the 
deck, but only about 80 feet long at the 
water line, 20 feet wide and have a 
15-foot draft. They usually weigh 
around 150 tons and carry six or seven 
thousand feet of working canvas on a 
mast possibly 150 feet tall. 

Fg RE 


HITLERISM AND GERMAN DEBTS 


When Germany decided to declare 
a six months moratorium on repara- 
tions (Dawes and Young plan) loans 
she apparently thought all that would 
be necessary would be to inform her 
creditors, including the United States. 
Anyway, that is what the Nazis did, 
each note being accompanied by a 
lengthy explanation telling why the 
moratorium was declared. Germany 
pleaded that she could not pay because 
she lacked necessary foreign exchange. 
She argued that unless creditors re- 
duced tariffs and otherwise let in suf- 
ficient German imports to provide that 
foreign exchange, Germany would be 
helpless to honor her debts. 

England, France and other European 
countries promptly retaliated by in- 
forming the Reich they would seize all 
German funds and credits in their 
countries as well as prohibit the im- 
portation of German goods. The An- 
glo-German situation was temporarily 
halted by the Nazis agreeing to send 
representatives to London to “bar- 
gain.” The United States government 
made no threat of seizure, but in one 
of the sharpest official notes issued 
since the days leading up to American 
entry into the World war, Secretary 


of State Hull flatly accused Germany 
of spending money for armaments in- 
stead of paying its debts. 

After stating that the United States 
received “with grave regret” Germa- 
ny’s announcement of the moratorium, 
Hull said that his government was also 
“disturbed” by evidences of discrimi- 
nation in favor of some foreign hold- 
ers of German obligations. Answer- 
ing the German note point for point 
and challenging most of them, the 
Secretary’s note, by direct innuendo, 
blamed Hitlerism for Germany’s finan- 
cial plight, Sharply protesting against 
suspension of interest payments on 
some $1,500,000,000 of German obliga- 
tions held by Americans, the note fur- 
ther charged that German policy has 
produced trade conflicts, frightened 
short-term capital out of Germany, 
and even rigged the position of the 
Reichbank. 

In equally sharp terms it continued: 
“For these and other reasons, the nar- 
row and exclusive connection which 
the German government seeks to 
establish between the payment of its 
external obligations to American in- 
vestors and the current state of the 
direct bilateral commodity trade bal- 
ance between the two countries seems 
to this government a distinctly inade- 
quate approach to the problem.” 

OO 


STOCK MARKET CONTROL BOARD 


Poor Old Wall Street, bewildered 
and beaten by the depression and its 
after-effects, meekly submits to gov- 
ernment regulation. President Roose- 
velt has named his new five-man Fed- 
eral Securities and Stock Exchange 
Commission which is regarded in most 
circles as one of the most important 
independent regulatory agencies ever 
established under federal law. Be- 
cause of the extensive discretionary 
powers conferred upon this commis- 
sion its administration of the securi- 
ties act and the stock exchange law 
will largely influence the nation’s fu- 
ture industrial expansion. 

The majority of the men picked for 






3 
the stock exchange board have been 
closely associated with recent expo- 
sures of stock market and financial 
practices in the pre-depression era. 
All of the members are entitled to 
rank as experts, with an _ intimate 
knowledge of the complex problems 
they will be called upon solve. The 
chairman of this all-important damper 
on Wall Street financial fires, designed 
to prevent future catastrophies, is 
Joseph P. Kennedy, New York and 
Boston financier and a large contribu- 
tor to the Roosevelt campaign fund. 
He was named for a five-year term at 
a salary of $10,000 per year, the same 
as the other four members will receive. 

Other members of the commission 
are: George C. Mathews, of Wisconsin, 
formerly a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who was named to 

a four-year term; 

~ James M. Landis, of 
Massachusetts, one 
of the framers of 
the stock market 
control act and until 
his appointment to 
the new board a 
member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commis- 
sion, appointed to a 
three-year term; 
Robert E. Healey, of 
Vermont, formerly 
chief counsel of the 
Trade commission, for a_ two-year 
term; and Ferdinand Pecora, noted 
counsel to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in its investigation 
of the stock market. Pecora was also 
one of the framers of the law which 
he will help administer for one year. 

Five provisions of the national se- 
curities exchange act went into effect 
on July 1. The major sections of the 
act, however, do not become effective 
until September 1 and October 1. This 
gives the new commission two months 
to become thoroughly organized. The 
appointments, of course, are recess 
ones and must be confirmed by the 
Senate in January. 
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FOREIGN 


TURKEY 


Zaro Agha, reputed to be 164 years 
old, who claimed he would live for- 
ever, died of a complication of dis- 
sases in the Children’s Hospital in 
Istanbul. An autopsy was to be per- 
formed to determine, if possible, the 
venerable Turk’s exact age. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Word reached London Tokyo sud- 
denly decided to enter the preliminary 
naval conference in a more active fash- 
ion than she had planned at first. Two 
Japanese admirals were rushed to Eng- 
land to handle the technical end of 
the talks. Hints that the conference 
might broaden considerably followed 
not only the meeting of Norman H. 
Davis, American ambassador at large, 
and Andre Corbin, French ambassador 
to Britain, but also after it was re- 
ported France would like to turn the 
conference into a general disarma- 
ment meeting. Worldwide reaction to 
her demand for an increased navy 
caused Britain to impose secrecy on 
the naval discussions. A censored 
communique henceforth will be issued 
by the government to inform the pub- 
lic of the progress of the discussions, 

A new Anglo-French trade pact was 
signed in London, giving most-favored 
nation treatment to each of the signers. 
The treaty is in force until April 1, 
1935. 

Argentina caused a postponement of 
the regular session of the International 
Wheat Commission in London by re- 
fusing to curb her wheat exports. No 
progress with the South American na- 
tion had been made by the other mem- 
bers of the “big four” since they first 
started conferring with Argentina in 
May. It was feared the postponement 
might cause the commission’s collapse. 

For several hours Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, sr., mother of the President, chat- 
ted with King 
George and Queen 
Mary in the quiet of 
their private apart- 
ments at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Mrs. 
Roosevelt on a visit 
in England was in- 
vited to have tea 
with their Majes- 
ties. 

Britain has al- 
ready suggested to 
the Belgian govern- 
ment the desirability of negotiating a 
non-aggression pact with Germany. 
If Germany agrees it was considered 
likely Britain would guarantee Bel- 
gium’s inviolability. 

Completely routing American con- 
tenders, Henry Cotton, 27-year-old 
British professional, won the British 
open golf championship, tying the 
tournament record created by Gene 
Sarazen in 1932. 

Opening of the clearing houses for 


Mrs. Roosevelt 


seizure of German funds to service 
the defaulted Dawes and Young plan 
loans was averted at the last moment 
by concessions the German delegates, 
meeting with the English representa- 
tives in London, made. A new agree- 
ment was expected to be drawn up 
that will take care of interest pay- 
ments and also include new commer- 
cial arrangements. 

The Duke of Marlborough, 63, former 
husband of the American heiress, Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt, died suddenly in 
London. He was at one time active 


in public life. 


GERMANY 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler in a swift, 
ruthless and bloody move crushed a 
counter-revolution in the Reich by 
putting an estimated 300 to death and 
arresting count- 
less others in a 
drastic house 
cleaning of 
Storm Troop 
ranks. Among 
those slain were 
Gen. Kurt von 
Schleicher, 
former chancel- 
lor, Chief of 
Staff of the 
Storm Troops 
Capt. Ernst 
Roehm, and the 
Berlin troop 
leader Karl 
Ernst. As some of the smoke cleared 
away, Minister of Defense Gen. von 
Blomberg pledged the loyalty of the 
Reichswehr, and both Propaganda 
Minister Paul Joseph Goebbels and 
Premier Hermann Wilhelm Goering 
demanded absolute obedience to Hit- 
ler of the nation at large and the Storm 
Troopers in particular. 

President Paul von Hindenburg sent 
a telegram to Hitler lauding him for 
“saving ¢he German people,” and at 
the same time took steps to save his 
friend, Vice Chancellor Franz von 
Papen, who was kept under “protec- 
tive arrest” at his Berlin home. It 
was reported von Papen was severely 
beaten when arrested, and that many 
other high officials were taken into 
custody, mostly in the Berlin district. 
Many of those arrested will later be 
executed, others will lose their politi- 
cal standing. 

Shot with Gen. von Schleicher was 
his wife, who was presumed to have 
attempted to save her husband’s life. 
He, with Herbert von Bose, chief of 
the vice chancellory staff, and Dr. 
Heinrich Klausener, head of the Cath- 
lic Action Society, were all shot while 
“resisting arrest.” Von Schleicher and 
Roehm were accused of plotting with 
a “foreign power,” but later it was 
admitted Gen. von Schleicher “was 
not seriously involved.” The deaths 
of von Bose and Klausener were at 
first labeled “suicide,” but afterwards 
the story was changed to the “resist- 
ing arrest” version. 

Death came to Capt. Roehm as he 
faced a wall, his back turned to a 
firing squad. He had been offered the 
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opportunity of committing suicide }y; 
refused to avail himself of it. Edmung 
Heines, Silesian Storm Troop leader. 
and Count Wolf Heinrich Helldor. 
Nazi police official in Potsdam, were 
also executed in a similar fashion 

The “second revolution” was pr 
cipitated by the refusal of Capt. Roehy 
to resign his chief of staffship. He had 
been hailed before Hitler, accused wit} 
other storm troop leaders of pervert 
ed practices which had given « 
siderable embarrassment to the Hit- 
lerites. When told he must give \ 
his command he refused and imme- 
diately began sounding out othe 
leaders on their stand. He made 4 
agreement with Gen. von Schleicher 
who proposed to set up a military dic- 
tatorship with himself at the head 
Both consulted with officials in a | 
eign capital to learn their reaction and 
this was the basis for the “foreig 
power” charge. Von Papen beca 
implicated merely by chance, becau: 
he happened to make a speech criti: 
of Hitler at a time the Roehm-Schi; 
cher plot was hatching. Both tal! 
ed to von Papen and brought wit 
them a representative of France. Th: 
Vice Chancellor was unaware of t! 
scheme and believed it was mere) 
move to promote better Franco-Ge: 
man relations. Later when he found 
out such was not the case, he brok 
off his contracts with von Schleicher 
and promised support of Hitler 
speeches he made after the incident 
Capt. Roehm and his fellow plotters 
were ready to march from Muench: 
when Chancellor Hitler swooped down 
and nipped the budding revolution. 

With considerable unrest still evi- 
dent Storm Troopers were given 
vacation and those in Berlin § anid 
Brandenburg ordered to keep to thei: 
homes. Yielding to foreign criticis: 
of this body and to the immoralit 
charges against many of its leaders, i! 
was expected the troopers would no! 
be recalled to service at the end of 
their furlough. 


AUSTRIA 


A wave of bombings all evident) 
carefully planned by a central Naz 
authority swept Austria on the 15! 
anniversary of the signing of th 
Treaty of Versailles. Considerab 
property damage, but no loss of lift 
ensued. 


SPAIN 
Manuel Marraco, minister of the 


treasury, announced the governmen! 
had decided to recognize Soviet Russia 
and sent the name of a prospectiv 
Spanish minister to Moskva for a| 


proval. 


FRANCE 

Visions of a non-stop New York- 
Warszawa flight ended when the gian! 
monoplane of Benjamin and Joseph 
Adamowicz, flying Brooklynites, was 
forced down by fog and fuel shortag' 
in a rough field near St. Andre « 
Messei, France. They later flew t 
Warszawa, but were forced down 
twice before reaching their goal. 
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July 14, 1934 


Britain Holds Arms 
lssue Dead—Moves to 


Double Air Strength 


So far as Great Britain is concern- 
ed disarmament is an issue now in- 
erred under considerably more than 
six feet of sod. In view of this Brit- 
ish realization plans for extensive re- 
rmament of English air forces were 
innounced by the Marquis of London- 
derry, Secretary of State for Air, to 
ihe House of Lords. 

This announcement of the air min- 
ister only bore out what Stanley Bald- 
win, lord president of the council, 
said last March, namely, that if dis- 
armament efforts failed Britain would 
increase her air strength to equal that 
of any nation within striking distance 
of the islands. Of the countries within 
jhat range France has the largest air 
feet (1,650 military planes), and al- 
though the French are not considered 
as possible enemies their force would 
constitute the maximum which Britain 
would have to have. In view of the 
fact the English fleet contains only 
850 planes, it will have to be virtually 
doubled to bring it up to the French 
standard. Figures in the British Air 
Ministry reveal Russia has an air 
strength of 1,500 planes and the United 
States 1,100. Already the Cabinet has 
approved the new defense program as 
well as the air appropriation of 
17,887,558 (approximately $100,000,- 
(00). Later an additional sum will be 
available for the gradual building of 
the aerial armada. 

Despite the outspoken utterances of 
Lord Londonderry and Sir Bolton 
Eyres-Monsell, first lord of the ad- 
miralty, who demanded an increase in 



































British cruiser strength, Sir John 
Simon, foreign secretary, and Capt. 


Anthony Eden, lord privy seal, con- 
tinued to pretend the disarmament is- 
sue had not perished. They professed 
lo believe something might yet come 
of the committees which were left 
working at Geneva when the main ses- 
sion broke up. But certainly the at- 
litude expressed by the naval and air 
ministers is by far a more realistic 
commentary on the arms situation 
than the idealistic views of Sir John 
and his colleague. 

With the pre-eminent position thus 
tiven the air force the British navy for 
the first time in history takes a back 
seat. Heretofore the gray battleships 
lying the Union Jack had been suf- 
licient to ward off any attackers, but 
now with a new and devastating mili- 
lary machine—the airplane, the Eng- 
lish Channel, North Sea and Atlantic 
Ucean no longer suffice to keep an 
enemy at bay. When formerly it 
would take days to reach the British 
isles before an attack could be launch- 
ed, an enemy fleet could now destroy 
this same area in a few hours with 
powerful bombers. 

Lord Londonderry’s announcement 
if the projected air-building program 
came as the climax to a debate in the 





upper house of Parliament in which he 
objected to a proposal to create a Brit- 
ish Empire air fleet. For a long time 
the additions to England’s aerial de- 
fenses had been mulled over, but wish- 
ing to remain consistent with her ad- 
vocacy of disarmament at Geneva, and 
at the same time not to ruffle the 
pacifists at home, Lord Londonderry 
stated, Britain kept her plans very 
severely to herself and only deemed it 
advisable to publicize the proposals 
when the outcome of the Geneva par- 
leys no longer remained in doubt. 
Coincidentally with the London- 
derry and Eyres-Monsell announce- 
ments came the visit of Gen. Maxim 
Weygand, inspector general of the 
French armies, to London. Officially 
it was denied the visit of the French 
general had any military significance 
—ostensibly he took a Channel boat 
just to see the Ascot races. But in 
other quarters it was said he had come 
for the express purpose of meeting 
with the British general staff and the 
secretary of war to discuss an Anglo- 
French military alliance in case things 
get too hot on the continent. Once 
before in 1905 a similar agreement was 
worked out, but not until 1914 did it 
come into force. Up to that time it 
was an actual secret of state with not 
more than four persons aware of its 
existence. Further significance was 
seen in the projected visit of the Rus- 
sian air force commander and a group 
of high aviation officials to the military 
aerial maneuvers at Hendon at the in- 
vitation of the British Air Ministry. 





GOOFY INVENTIONS 





In the “good old days” everybody 
who could afford the price wore a 
“chest protector.” People who could 
not afford a “boughten” one would 
make one for themselves, out of an 
old red flannel shirt, skirt or other old 
remnant. G,. G. Girton, of Howe, Ind., 
sends the Pathfinder an ad he clipped 
from an old magazine—in fact noth- 
ing less than the famous ultra-respect- 
able and aristocratic Harper’s Maga- 
zine, issued in 1886. It says: 

“No pneumonia! Medicated Under 





This man is proud of his patent medicated 
brassiere, and with good reason. 
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Vests, price $10. Recommended by 
physicians. In ordering give chest 
measure. The above is a correct rep- 
resentation of our Medicated Under 
Vest, to be worn next to the skin and 
which has proven itself to be the very 
perfection of prevention from pneu- 
monia. The outside is of light, fine 
felt, with woolen lining of material 
such as will allow the medicated 
powder, a thin layer of which is quilt- 
ed in, to come in contact with the skin 
in such fine quantity as to keep up a 
gentle and pleasant counter-irritation, 
keeping the skin in a most delicious 
and healthy glow and the internal 
organs in that healthy and vigorous 
condition which is the only safeguard 
against disease.” 

Of course if you adopt this chest pro- 
tector it will not be necessary to grow 
a mustache and goatee and permanent- 
wave your hair in the stunning way 
represented in the picture. Nor is it 
requisite that you should have your 
protector embroidered on the front 
with the cabalistic monogram shown 
here. Those who adopt the idea there- 
fore may simplify and modernize it, 
to suit themselves and 1934 conditions. 
The Pathfinder is glad to perform a 
public service by publishing this pic- 
ture and information, so that this in- 
vention may not be lost to posterity, 
as so many of the “lost arts” have been. 

bc ae 


HE BLAMES THE PATHFINDER 

While we do not believe in self- 
praise, we do believe that Pathfinder 
fans sometimes like to hear what 
other Pathfinder fans say. Felix W. 
Powers, of Pasadena, Cal., writes: 
“Being of the common herd, we as a 
family have never written any editor, 
but I thought it was about time we 
showed some appreciation for the 
Pathfinder. We take a number of 
magazines—in fact too many now. My 
wife says I am too practical and that 
people will not agree with others who 
are too practical. Well, I sort of got 
that way by reading Pathfinder. It 
comes nearer being practical than any 
other publication. It comes right out 
in front and expresses its own ideas, 
instead of merely reflecting the ideas 
of others. Don’t you think that time 
will bring a definite demand for a pub- 
lication which flies the colors it works 
under? I think so, and so do we all in 
our home—six of us.” 

ee 


THE CREED OF JEFFERSON 


Man over money, human rights over 
property rights, equal and exact jus- 
tice to the rich and the poor, with spe- 
cial privilege to none.—Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 








_—_- 
TO ESCAPE 
THIS YEAR 


STILL TIME HAY-FEVER 


The nose membranes can be toughened 
now to prevent it, but not after the Hay- 
Fever starts and the nose passages are 
swollen and closed. Mr. R. O. Murphy, 
Box 463, Stillwater, Minnesota, who freed 
himself of Hay-Fever suffering will tell 
you without charge how to go about it. 
Just send him your name and address, but 
write now without delay.—Advertisement. 























































CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


Proclamation by District Commis- 
sioners begins campaign for safety in 
driving in the nation’s capital, with 
first place in country-wide National 
Traffic Safety Contest as goal of drive. 

Public Works Administration al- 
located $8,000,000 loan for construc- 
tion of sewage disposal plant which 
has long been needed by capital. 

Washington’s first group hospitali- 
zation plan goes into effect. 

Eighty-four officers are graduated 
from Army War College. 

First Soviet wedding in Washington 
history is held at Russian Embassy. 


GOVERNMENT 


During Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau’s vacation Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 
T. J. Coolidge is act- 
ing head of that de- 
partment. 

Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace al- 
lots $8,500,000 to 
begin work on the 
wild life restora- 
tion program 
recommended by 
President Roose- 
velt’s Special Com- 
mittee on Wild Life. 

More than 95,500 
employees have 
been added to the 
government pay roll in the executive 
agencies alone since President Roose- 
velt took office. 

Due to presidential proclamation 
embargoing unlicensed shipment of 
munitions to Cuba Department of Jus- 
tice begins drive to stop arms smug- 
gling to that island republic. 

James A. Moffett, new Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator, is an old friend of 
President Roosevelt, and is known as 
a man who walked out of a $100,000- 
a-year job to aid the government. Col- 
lecting only $10,000 a year as housing 
administrator, his job will be to pump 
federal credit into the construction 
industry for building new dwellings 
and home modernization. 

Navy Department asks bids on con- 
struction of 24 naval vessels, these 
bids to be opened August 15. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau orders an embargo on exports of 
silver. Hereafter a license will be re- 
quired to ship that metal abroad. 


PEOPLE 


Rudolph Forster, for more than 30 
years head of White House Executive 
staff and the painstaking confidante of 
nine presidents, is the only assistant 
President Roosevelt took with him on 
his voyage to the Caribbean and Pa- 
cific to handle presidential business. 

Rep. Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas, 


T. J. Coolidge 


accepts invitation from Philippine 
Senate to be one of the constitutional 
fathers to help Filipinos draft their 
new constitution. 

Director of the Budget Louis W. 
Douglas tells “Choose a Career” con- 
ference at Newark, N. J., that inter- 
national debt defaults to United States 
aided rather than injured the citizens 
of the nation. 

Ambassador Alexander Troyanovsky 
of the Soviet Union, opens negotiations 
with United States for settlement of 
huge Russian debt to this country. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes says a man in middle life can 
do more work than a youngster. 

Postmaster General Farley tells 
delegates to convention of Rotary In- 
ternational at Detroit there is no 
danger of any college professor lead- 
ing President Roosevelt off on a hap- 
hazard adventure. He says the Presi- 
dent “stands on his own feet” and is 
uninfluenced in his decisions by 
theories of professors. 

In opening his speaking tour in agri- 
cultural Midwest Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Tugwell says parinership 
is the aim of the New Deal, with the 
government helping not only big busi- 
ness, but farmers, workers, investors 
and consumers. 

John Jacob Astor, 3rd, one of world’s 
richest young men, marries Ellen 
Tuck French, New York society girl. 

President Roosevelt has asked Vice 
President Garner to come back to 
Washington in September to help 
chart the course of New Deal legisla- 
tion to be submitted to the new Con- 
gress in January. 

William A. Ayres, of Wichita, Kans., 
is appointed a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, 


COURTS 


Judge Andrew Miller in Federal 
court at Fargo, N. Dak., sentences Gov. 
William Langer to 18 months in the 
penitentiary and a fine of $10,000 for 
defrauding the United States govern- 
ment. Four co-defendants received 
lighter sentences. Since his conviction 
on the conspiracy charges when he 
appealed, Gov. Langer won renomina- 
tion in Republican primaries and 
plans to carry his fight to Supreme 
Court as ouster proceedings are re- 
newed by his lieutenant governor. 

Justice Daniel W. O’Donohue, of 
District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
dismisses last of suits instituted by 
air mail companies which lost their 
contracts through cancellation. 

Alabama Supreme Court affirms con- 
viction and death sentences of Charles 
Patterson and Clarence’ Norris, 
Negroes convicted in Scottsboro as- 
sault case and sets execution date for 
August 31. U.S. Supreme Court will 
again be asked to rule on convictions. 

For second time in his career as 
governor of Georgia, Eugene Tal- 
madge refuses to accept service of a 
federal court subpena. 

Federal Judge John P. Barnes, of 
Chicago, grants injunction restraining 
government from enforcing provisions 
of Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 


The Pathfinde; 


tration milk-licensing  agreeimep 
against six independent milk de.|.;. 
in Chicago milk shed, holding tha} {}, 
government, through the AAA, 
usurped powers, which under the ( 
stitution it has no authority to assume. 
thus challenging the legality of enti; 
licensing and marketing machinery, 
Federal Judge John C. Knox, of Ney 
York, sentences Joseph W. Harri 
former president of Harriman Nat; 
al Bank & Trust Co. of that city, to four 
and a half years in prison on convie- 
tion of false entries on bank’s books. 


LABOR 


Long threatened steel strike is avert. 
ed when employers and labor heads 
agree to accept jurisdiction of new j: 
partial National Steel Labor Boar 
created by Presidential order under 
authority of legislation passed by Con 
gress. Board consists of Walter P. 
Stacy, chief justice of Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, Admiral Henry 4. 
Wiley, retired, and James Mullenback 
for many years a labor arbitrator. 

William Green, president of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, announces 
that ranks of jobless continued 
dwindle even during off-season months 
of May and June. 

Council of American Industry, 
formerly American Plan Open Shop 
Conference, mobilizes the “best think- 
ing citizens” in nation-wide campaign 
for “the preservation of industria! 
peace under sound industrial re- 
lations.” 

New National Labor’ Relations 
Board is created by President to medi- 
ate industrial disputes. Board con- 
sists of Lloyd Garrison, of Wisconsin, 
chairman; Harry A. Millis, of Illinois; 
and Edwin S. Smith, of Massachusetts. 
They will receive $19,000 a year each 
Regional boards are <0 »e created. 

President Roosevelt also uses his 
new labor disputes power to broach 
a settlement of Pacific coast longshore- 
men’s strike by appointing a three-ma' 

, board consisting 0! 
Rev. Edward | 
Hanna, Catholl 
archbishop of Sa! 
Francisco, O. kh 
Cushing, San 
Francisco _ attor- 
ney, and Edward 
F. McGrady, As- 
sistant Secretar) 
of Labor, to in 
vestigate the strik 
and its causes. 

In an address 3 
Los Angeles Sena- 
tor William G. Mc- 
Adoo advocates 
that a federal law be passed to re- 
quire industry to share its surplus 
earnings with workers by means of 
reserve fund for labor. 


E, F. McGrady 


FARMING 


World wheat production outside 0! 
Russia and China in 1934-35 season }5 
estimated at seven per cent or 3!l)- 
000,000 bushels less than that fo! 
previous year. 

Poisonous plants in drought areas 
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—Washington Star 


From One Exireme to the Other—First 
we cried for help against the surplus that 
was caused by a genial sun and plentiful 
rains, and now we must have relief from 
that same old sun because it got too hot. 


are becoming a hazard to live stock 
because of animals’ appetite for some- 
thing green. 

Farmers borrowing from production 
credit associations are now repaying 
their loans. 

White House announces signing by 
President of Frazier-Lemke farm 
mortgage bill extending to farmers a 
five-year moratorium on mortgages 
with a minimum payment of interest. 

A growing demand for farm lands 
is reported at annual convention of 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards in Minneapolis. 

More than half a million cattle were 
purchased in drought-seared states 
during June; 10,000,000 head are to 
be purchased. 

Institutions and offices under Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Administration have 
loaned out during past year approxi- 
mately $1,250,000,000 to relieve debt 
burdens of farmers. They will save 
over $11,000,000 in the next few years 
due to lower interest. 

Ordinary weeds in regular crop ro- 
lation have been found to give excep- 
tional quality to tobacco. 

More than $216,000,000 in rental and 
benefit payments have been sent out 
to farmers in 46 states, while more 
than $325,000,000 in processing taxes 
have been collected. 


AVIATION 


Lieut. George Moffett, son of late 
Admiral Moffett who went down with 
Akron, with Rear Admiral Ernest J. 
King as passenger, lands his plane, 
traveling at a high speed, on the deck 
of the new airplane carrier Ranger 
while that newly commissioned ship 
is traveling at the rate of 18 knots per 
hour—the first to be made on a car- 
rier while it was proceeding at full 
speed. 

President Roosevelt appoints air 
policy board of five to look into the 
growing pains of aviation. The new 
board consists of the following mem- 
bers: Clark Howell, Atlanta publisher, 


chairman, Edward P. Warner, Frank- 
lin K. Lane, Albert J. Berres and 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, formerly with 
Navy Department. 

Assistant Secretary of War Wood- 
ring announces approval of awards of 
contracts for 81 new bombing planes 
and 280 airplane engines, to cost more 
than $6,000,000. 

For first time in such a flight Army 
Air Corps-Geographic stratosphere 
balloon is to be equipped with a giant 
parachute to let the gondola down 
safely in case of emergency. 


EDUCATION 


Charging that the public schools of 
the nation are “simply a part of a 
vicious spoils system” Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, of Washington, a legislative rep- 
resentative of American Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, says “teachers must get into 
politics to take schools out of politics.” 

Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
youthful president of the University 
of Chicago, announces that the doors 
of his institution will be opened to all 
who might profit by study whether 
they have had previous academic 
training or not. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


A permanent Civilian Conservation 
Corps is being advocated by Alexan- 
der Thompson, president of the Ohio 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

Enrollment of 160,000 new men in 
the CCC is under way in all sections 
of the country. Some 110,000 are re- 
placements, while 40,000 are vacancies 
created by men leaving the corps to 
take jobs during past three months. 


RADIO 


New seven-man Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is composed of 
Eugene O. Sykes, formerly chairman 
of the Radio Commission, chairman; 
Thad H. Brown, Paul Walker, Norman 
Case, Irvin Stuart, George Henry 
Payne and Hampton Gary. Under the 
new communications act this commis- 
sion will regulate all wire and wire- 
less systems of the country. 


RAILROADS 


Coordinating committees in East, 
West and South express determination 
to aid Coordinator Joseph B. Eastman 
in solving merchandising traffic prob- 
lem of the carriers. 

Under newly signed railroad retire- 
ment and pension law President is 
authorized to appoint a retirement 
board of three to administer the act. 
Over 1,250,000 railroad employees are 
subject to provisions of the act. 

Nation’s railroad employees get two 
and a half per cent salary restoration 
provided in agreement reached be- 
tween labor and management April 26. 


RFC 


Tennessee Valley Authority is seek- 
ing $500,000 from RFC to finance small 
factory industries in the valley. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
offers to aid B. & O. railroad in re- 
financing bonds and notes which ma- 
ture in August—$17,500,000 worth. 

Chairman Jesse Jones says the RFC 
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intends to strengthen management, 
where necessary, of all enterprises in- 
debted to his corporation. 

The Chairman says RFC will make 
direct loans to small industry under 
the recent act of Congress only when 
borrower can offer adequate security 
and promise reasonable program of 
repayment. 


GENERAL 


Nation-wide church crusade against 
indecent motion pictures causes pro- 
ducers to revise and tone down many 
new pictures scheduled for release. 

First government run factory in 
America in peace time opens at Mill- 
ville, Mass. 


NRA 


Third and final report of Darrow 
Recovery Review Board charges that 
confidential in- 
formation given 
code = authori- 
ties by small 
firms is relayed 
to monopoly 
controlled trade 
associations 
and used to ad- 
vantage of big 
business. It also 
questions _ sin- 
cerity of NRA. 
Gen, Johnson 
brands board 
“ineffective” 
and its reports 
“false material,” etc. Darrow resigns 
as chairman of the board and is suc- 
ceeded by W. W. Neal, a Marion, N. C., 
textile manufacturer, formerly vice 
chairman. 

NRA plans to place Blue Eagle over 
every part of aviation industry. 

Administrator Johnson pledges sup- 
port in rebuilding Harriman Hosiery 
Mills’ pay roll if Tennessee plant meets 
two recovery act conditions to regain 
Blue Eagle. 

Executive order by President per- 
mits bids on federal, state and munici- 
pal contracts be cut 15 per cent below 
prices filed under code agreements, 
striking another blow at NRA price- 
fixing. 


Clarence Darrow 


DEATHS 


Milton C. Work, 69, noted bridge 
player, instructor and adviser, at 
Philadelphia. 

Former U. S. Senator Chester I. 
Long, from Kansas, 74, at Washington. 
PS ES ee 
HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


Send your name and address, stating 
trouble to D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bldg., St. 
Marys, Kans., for a regular $1.25 bottle of 
his treatment on Free Trial. Pay when 
satisfied. If not you owe nothing.—Adv. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be reported DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BE 
FORE IT IS TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your 
postmaster. other publishers oragencies. The slightest deiay 
in changing and correcting addresses s sure to sesuitin loss 
of copies of The Pathfinder as it is necessary to prepare our 


mailing list from ten days to three weeks in advance The 
Post Office Department will no lounger permit the Geiivery ot 
mailincorrectly addressed and second ciass mail will not be 
torwarded. NOTIFY US atonce oi any errorin your present 
address label and THREE WEEKS IN ADVANCE ifyou 
wish to change your address 


The Pathfinder Publishine Co.. Washington, D. C. 

































That Democratic landslide in 1932 
was caused by the same thing which 
had previously caused others—a gen- 
eral desire throughout the country for 
a change in government, But in the 
approaching congressional election 
there will be no riding into office on 
the clamor and excitement of a presi- 
dential election. Each candidate must 
stand on his own, more or less, but 
many are banking on New Deal sup- 
port. Regardless of popularity polls, 
however, which have indicated public 
favor is overwhelmingly in favor of 
President Roosevelt it must be remem- 
bered it is not he who is up for elec- 
tion; it is a Congress (435 representa- 
tives, 35 senators) which, no matter 
how hard it tries, cannot please all of 
the people at the same time. 

Rep. Joseph W. Byrns, chairman of 
the Democratic Congressional Com- 
mittee, is taking time by the forelock 
and making a survey with the aid of 
the 315 Democrats in the House to de- 
termine the sentiment in each respec- 
tive district in an effort to find out the 
chief criticism the administration 
will have to meet in the campaign. 
Study of records of the past shows 
House majorities have always shrunk 
at the mid-term elections. Besides, it 


seems as if those political prophets 
who predicted the Republican party 


would never rise again spoke a trifle 
hastily. Recently Old Jumbo has 
perked up and found enough election 
issues apparently to form an annoying 
hazard if not a stumbling block to the 
Democratic donkey as he treads his 
way to the polls. 

Huge appropriations and expendi- 
tures adding to the ever increasing 
public debt have been seized upon as 
the biggest issue on which the Repub- 
licans will base their campaign, at 
present, for a G. O. P. Congress. Sen- 
ator L. J. Dickinson opened the battle 
with a shot at the administration, 
charging it with disregard to future 
effect of such lavish spending on the 
country when the public debt, now 
around $27,000,000,000, will have to be 
paid, 

In his speech at Yale university 
President Roosevelt declared politics 
were of secondary importance and 
that he was endeavoring to keep par- 
tisanship out of his administration. 
Previous to his departure on his Ha- 
waiian trip it was reported he had is- 
sued orders to administration officials 
to leave politics out of their speeches 
during the campaign and to limit them- 
selves to explaining the New Deal and 
the laws passed by the recent Con- 
gress. All this was taken to mean that 
he would discard party labels and aid 
his s*pporters regardless of party affil- 
iations. He also revealed that his 
speeches on his tour across the coun- 
try after his trip will be non-political. 

Hearty endorsement, however, was 
given Senator Hiram Johnson, Pro- 
gressive Republican of California, by 


Postmaster General Farley. Johnson, 
a close friend of the President, is 
something of a California institution, 
having served in the Senate since 1917. 
Owing to a curious provision in the 
laws of that state anyone may be a 
candidate on more than one party. 
Taking advantage of this, Senator 
Johnson has filed his candidacy on the 
Republican, Democratic, Progressive 
and Commonwealth tickets. He is 
registered as a Republican and accord- 
ing to the rules he will have to win the 
Republican nomination if he is to be 
a candidate in the general election. 

This action of Democratic Chairman 
Farley has brought forth loud howls 
of protest from organization leaders 
who feel that the administration 
should back the Democratic candi- 
dates regardless of whether or not 
they are New Dealers. Yet Senator J. 
Hamilton Lewis, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic Senatorial Committee, express- 
ed his willingness to follow the Presi- 
dent’s wishes whatever they might be 
but added: “How can we hope to build 
up the Democrat party by supporting 
the candidates of another?” 

Idaho’s well-known Senator William 
E. Borah, dean of the Senate, has ex- 
pressed his intention of taking to the 
stump to explain to 
the voters those fea- 
tures of the New 
Deal with which he 
doesn’t agree. But he 
is not going to speak 
under the auspices of 
the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 
This was made plain 
to Chairman Henry 
P. Fletcher when he 
paid a birthday call 
to the Senator recent- 
ly. The only princi- 
ples of the committee 

. on which the two 
really agree is a mutual dislike of the 
NRA and the AAA. Borah opened his 
speaking campaign with an address 
over a national radio hook-up. 

Primaries which have been held so 
far have made it evident that as far 
as party is concerned both Republi- 
cans and Democrats seem pretty well 
satisfied with their incumbent con- 
gressmen although less than one-third 
of the candidates for national offices 
have been selected at primaries or 
conventions held in 13 states. Out of 
the 140 of the 435 House seats for 
which nominations have been made 
only 10 failed to be renominated; six 
Democrats, three Republicans and one 
Farmer-Laborite (Rep. Francis H. 
Shoemaker). Rep. Charles L. Aber- 
nethy, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
was not a candidate because of failing 
health. No senator has yet failed to 
be renominated for the seven vacan- 
cies which have been decided upon. 

Senator Park Trammel, of Florida, 
who has served three terms in Con- 
gress won the Democratic nomination 
over a field of five candidates in what 
has been the hardest party contest so 
far this year and for which he receiv- 
ed Presidential congratulations. Tram- 
mel has never been defeated for office 


Fletcher 
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—Washington St 


The Democratic Donkey snorts defiance at 
discovering that “Old Jumbo,” the G. O. P. 
elephant, isn’t dead, as reported. 


since he entered politics almost 
years ago. Senator Hendrik Shi; 
stead, veteran Farmer-Laborite 
Minnesota, was renominated over h 
opponent, Rep. Francis Shoemake: 
who lost his chance to return to th 
House by running for the Senate pos! 
Rep. Clarence J. McLeod, who becany 
a national figure through his fight fo: 
the government to re-open closed 
banks, is a candidate for the governor's 
chair of Michigan. 

Senator Fred Hale and Rep. Carro!! 
L. Beedy, Republicans, were renomi 
nated in Maine as well as the two sit- 
ting Democrats, Reps. Edward C. M: 
ran and John G. Utterback. lowa’s 
nine representatives, six Democrats 
and three Republicans, were also re- 
nominated, Senator David A. Reed, 
of Pennsvivania, was renominated 
over his opponent, Gov. Gifford A 
Pinchot, also a Republican. 

In North Dakota Senator Lynn J. 
Frazier and Rep. William Lemke who 
were largely responsible for getting 
the farm bankruptcy bill through and 
who had sponsored a measure to hav 
the government take over existing 
farm mortgages (on which no action 
was taken) were renominated. Rep. J. 
H, Sinclair also won a chance to re- 
turn next winter, 

South Carolina is seeing some inter- 
esting political rallies as the candi- 
dates follow an old tarheel custom and 
travel about together in a county-to- 
county canvass and all are given a 
chance to speak at the same meeting. 
Speechmaking takes up considerab| 
time, too, as there are eight candidates 
for governor, six candidates for Con- 
gress and all state offices are contested. 

After a statement absolving Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois and all other avi- 
ation officials of financial dishonesty 
in the purchase of planes for the Arm) 
the House Military Affairs subcommit- 
tee announced its intention of sitting 
all summer. “Mistakes were a matte! 
of opinion,” explained Rep. Pau! 
Kvale, acting chairman of the com 
mittee. “No evidence of financial 
crookedness in the Air Corps has been 
presented this committee.” But the 
statement omitted any mention of oth- 
er branches of the Army where in al 
least one instance it has been found 
that fees were accepted by a member 
of the War Department for services 
to a private concern. 
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‘PERSONALITIES: 


President-elect of Colombia Alfonso 
Lopez who will become chief execu- 
tive in August and who came to Wash- 
ington for a short visit is one of the 
prime advocates of peace in the South 
American republics. As a personal 
friend of President Benevides of Peru 
he was able to bring about a settle- 
ment of the Letitia boundary question 
and thus stave off an imminent war 
between Peru and Colombia. Presi- 
dent-elect Lopez is stocky of build, be- 
spectacled, talks very slowly and when 
he wants to can speak perfect English. 
While in Washington he particularly 
praised the Roosevelt administration 
for removing many of the bars which 
had formerly prevented exercise of the 
good neighbor policy of the United 
States toward republics to the south. 

Frank R. McNinch, who was re-ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt for an- 
other five-year term 
as head of the Fed- 
eral Power Com- 
mission, takes his 
recreation by work- 
ing about in his ap- 
ple and peach or- 
chard at his home 
near Charlotte, N. 
C. A Democrat, Mc- 
Ninch opposed the r 
election of Gov. Al N 
Smith in 1928 as a 
“Hoovercrat.” 
Small, but active for 
his more than 60 
years, the chairman is helping the 
President develop his federal power 
policy. 

Without ever seeing her prospective 
husband, or he her, Princess Aliyah, 
daughter of former King Ali of the 
Hedjaz, was married to the present 
youthful King Ghazi of Iraq. In strict 
Moslem fashion the Princess was rear- 
ed in complete retirement, and her 
sole educational accomplishment was 
a study of the Koran. She never ap- 
pears unveiled, has never had a pho- 
tograph taken, plays no musical in- 
strument, and unlike most Moslem 
women of another day can read no 
French novels because she has never 
learned a foreign language. Through 
spending many summers in Turkey she 
took a fancy to the Paris clothes the 
new Turkish women now wear and 
prior to her marriage spent most of 
her time gathering a trousseau of ap- 
parel in the Western fashion. The 22- 
year-old Queen is a first cousin of her 
husband. 

There’s only one girl truck driver in 
New York City, and she’s Ann Middle- 
ton. In fact, there are few girl han- 
dlers of these heavy vehicles in the 
whole country. Ann, formerly from 
Washington, drove her own auto 12 
years before she considered herself 
ready to start slinging a truck around. 

Dan (Daniel Carter) Beard, father 
and founder of the “Sons of Daniel 
Boone,” which organization was later 
merged with the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
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ica, recently celebrated his 84th birth- 
day. On that occasion he said he 
smoked for 40 years, “but when wom- 
en commenced I quit because I wasn’t 
a sissy.” For more than 50 years he 
has been the idol of youth, Beard was 
born in Cincinnati, and spent most of 
his boyhood in Covington, Ky., where 
he was educated. In New York he 
studied art and soon began illustrating 
for newspapers and books. A writer 
as well as an artist he is the author of 
a number of volumes most of which 
deal with the out-doors and handi- 
craft. “Uncle Dan” is national scout 
commissioner and honorary vice pres- 
ident of the National Boy Scout Coun- 
cil. The golden eagle badge (the only 
one ever awarded) and the Roosevelt 
medal for distinguished service were 
given him in recognition of his great 
work for the boys of America. 

Britain’s “Railway Queen” this year 
is Miss Gracie Jones, who arrived in 
New York with her mother to make a 
short inspection trip among the rail- 
way workers in this country and 
Canada. The dark-eyed and pretty 16- 
year-old Miss Jones was selected by 
the British railway workers to go 
abroad and spread goodwill among 
their fellow workers. Hailing from 
Holyhead, Wales, she brought mes- 
sages for prominent American officials 
from the Lord Mayors of Belfast and 
Dublin and the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh. 

Caroline Miller, the author of the 
Pulitzer prize-winning novel, “Lamb 
in His Bosom,” is a native of south 
Georgia and except for her trip to 
New York to receive the award has 
never been outside her state. She is 
a young woman of 32 and the mother 
of three children, two of whom are 
twins, named Nip and Tuck. Mrs. 
Miller’s novel is her first one to be 
published, but not the first she’s writ- 
ten. The small, brown-haired novel- 
ist piles her three children into the 
family car and with her husband goes 
out in the swamps to visit the people 
about whom she writes. 

West Point classmate of Gen. Hugh 
Johnson and considered by him to be 
the “clearest think- 
er in the Army,” 
Lieut. Col. George 
A. Lynch now aids 
his fellow West 
Pointer by heading 
the NRA adminis- 
trative staff. In 
March 54 years ago 
Col. Lynch, though 
not a colonel then, 
was born in Blains- 
town, la. Then, three 
years after the 19th 
century passed into 
history he was grad- 
uated from the Mil- 
itary Academy and at once was com- 
missioned and assigned to a tour of 
duty in the Philippines. Leaving the 
islands, he taught modern languages 
at the academy and was chief of staff 
of the 80th Division in France, Col. 
Lynch is a well-dressed, gray-mus- 
tached and gray-haired man, broad of 
shoulder with a military look. 
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Who discovere 


EX-LAX ? 











WHO discovered it first for the 
family? Mother? Father? Big 
Brother Bill? Grandpa? 


There are different answers— 
but all agree that, once tried, 
Ex-Lax becomes the family lax- 
ative from that time on! 


Mother discovered it! 


A mother told us she started to 
use Ex-Lax because little Johnnie 
revolted against the customary 
dose of castor oil—and she found 
that a delicious little chocolate 
tablet of Ex-Lax solved the prob- 
lem perfectly. 


Big Brother Bill did! 


Brother Bill, who is an athlete, broke a 
long habit of taking strong stuff after he 
learned that mild, gentle Ex-Lax did all 
that powerful, disturbing purgatives did. 
Grandpa wants the credit because his 
age made him doubly careful that the 
laxative he took was mild and gentle. 


Everybody discovered it! 


So you see, while all sorts of people — 
young and old—claim to have discovered 
Ex-Lax, all of them agree that Ex-Lax is 
the perfect laxative—mild, gentle and 
effective. 

When Nature forgets—remember 
Ex-Lax! You can get Ex-Lax at all drug 
stores. 10c and 25c. 
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EDITORIAL 


The cost of travel is on the increase 
—but so is the cost of staying at home; 
so it’s the same old puzzle. 


q 


Our esteemed old contemporary the 
Literary Digest boasts .that it takes 
16 editors to get out that magazine. 
Perhaps that’s what wrong with it. 

q 

People who are tempted to feel du- 
bious about what is happening in the 
United States in these “evolutionary” 
days may find some comfort in the 
words of James A. Garfield, after he 
heard the news of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion: “God reigns, and the government 
at Washington lives.” 


HERE’S A FAIR OFFER 

R. BABSON, of Babson Park, 

Mass., offers to send us his “con- 
fidential” reports on stocks and in- 
vestments for only “$120 a year, paya- 
ble in advance, and this price includes 
the Babsoncode opinion on rated se- 
curities.” Thanks for the compliment, 
Br’er Babson, but we are not going to 
bite. We'll make you a fair offer, 
however. If you will take your own 
money and “invest” it, instead of ours, 
we will be glad to go halves with you 
on the profits—but we will not share 
any losses. If you have so much con- 
fidence in your own judgment that 
you are willing to back it up with 
your own money, it would be a very 
convincing example. Until we can 
find a stock booster who is willing to 
prove his own theories at his own 
risk, instead of seeking to sell his 
“service” to others, we intend to pass 
up all chances to make a fortune by 
buying stocks. If Americans general- 
ly will follow our example, there will 
be no need for plunging into another 
crash, 

q 


BIGGER AND BIGGER 

ONGRESS in 1806 made the first 

appropriation—$30,000—for a na- 
tional road. It was to lead from Cum- 
berland, Md., on the upper Potomac 
river, to the Ohio river. This grant 
of federal money for a project which 
was mainly local raised a terrific stink. 
It makes rich reading to turn back and 
see some of the things which the oppo- 
nents of “federalism” said at that time. 

By 1838 this “National Road,” as it 
was called, had been extended as far 
as Illinois. Up to that time it had 
cost the government $6,800,000, which 
had been expended over a period of 
32 years. This was such a fabulous 
sum in those days that the whole sub- 
ject became a leading political issue— 
and when even a good idea gets into 
politics and gets batted around un- 
mercifully you know it is pretty sure 
to be .spoiled. 

There is no question that the Nation- 
al Road was a great benefit to the 
country. This route became a very 
important thoroughfare between the 


East and what was then called the 
West—that is, the region from the 
Ohio river westward through what is 
now Indiana, Illinois, etc. It was over 
this route that most of the emigrants 
went from the eastern states to settle 
in the then wilderness of the Ohio val- 
ley and Mississippi valley. Over this 
road the settlers could send their 
products to the markets of the East. 
Villages sprang up in the wild sections 
and land rapidly increased in value. 
By 1830 the time of transit between 
the Ohio and Chesapeake bay was re- 
duced two-thirds. Regular transpor- 
tation, for passengers and freight, was 
maintained and the figures tell us that 
over 30,000,000 pounds of products 
were carried in a single year. While 
this doesn’t sound very big today, it 
was a tremendous volume of business 
for those times. It took a fleet of over 
1,000 wagons and stages to cover the 
route. 

There was so much opposition to the 
“federal” idea that it was abandoned, 
and it took nearly a century for the 
nalion to come around to the view 
that it was constitutional for the fed- 
eral government to grant money for 
use in the states. We see what a dif- 
ference a few years have made, for 
Congress the other day granted a 
round billion dollars—a thousand mil- 
lion—for use just in road building in 
a single year. And Congress did it 
without turning a hair. Probably the 
states will accept the money. We 
hope so. 

g 


*‘SYNTHETIC”’ TIRES HERE 


O ALL tire users—which means 

everybody—it is welcome news 
that the long-awaited artificial rub- 
ber tire is now an actuality and no 
longer just an inventor’s dream, Up 
to this time pneumatic tires have been 
made of vulcanized rubber, added to 
a base of cotton fabric or cords. Prices 
of raw rubber have shown great 
changes, up and down. During the 
war the price ran up to $1, a pound 
and more, whereas at the low point of 
the depression it sank to around three 
cents. No raw rubber is produced in 
any quantity in the United States or 
any of our territory. It is mainly a 
monopoly in the hands of the British 
and the Dutch, who naturally do not 
run the industry for the benefit of the 
consumers. Schemes were launched 
for controlling rubber prices by lim- 
iting production, but here is one place 
where the consumers got in their good 
work and set up a holler that was 
heard round the world. 

The people of the United States are 
the world’s best patrons of the rubber 
industry and they are justified in re- 
fusing to be milked for the benefit of 
foreign interests. Hence, many enter- 
prising Americans have been working 
on the problem of producing rubber 
synthetically, or finding some other 
substance which could take the place 
of the raw rubber. The famous old 
du Pont Co., with headquarters at 
Wilmington, Del., has now added syn- 
thetic rubber to its long list of useful 
products, This rubber at present can- 


* The Pathfindey 


not compete in price commercia]]y 
with raw rubber, as it costs something 
like $1 a pound to produce it, but ther, 
is every reason to assume that befor; 
very long processes will be developed 
so that this artificial rubber can c 
pete with natural rubber on its owy 
ground. 

This is a great thing in various ways. 
It puts this country in a position 
where it will not have to be depende»| 
on foreign sources for rubber. Sec- 
ond, it will prevent the foreign rub- 
ber combine from sewing up _ thx 
American market at any time in th¢ 
future. Third, it will give the Amer- 
ican consumers protection against un- 
justified boosts in prices. And finally, 
it will provide a new use for a num- 
ber of raw materials which are the 
products of our own soil. 

The new rubber, it is understood, is 
made by intricate treatment of acety- 
lene, salt and plain water. Acetylein 
is a very rich hydrocarbon gas which 
has been used considerably for light- 
ing purposes. Ordinarily it is produ 
ed by putting water on carbide of ca)- 
cium, which itself is a product of coa 
and limestone. So we have a great 
abundance of these raw materials e\ 
erywhere, and we will not even hav 
to produce anything specially to meet 
the requirements. The new rubbe: 
is being used for both inner tubes and 
casings, and it is stated, after tests 
that tires made of this material will 
stand up in service the same as the 
present tires made of natural rubber. 
The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., of Dayton, Ohio, is producing the 
test tires. No new machinery is re- 
quired for making these tires as the 
treatment is practically the same as 
for natural rubber. 


Professor Pitkin tells us that there 
is enough energy in one peanut to keep 
a high-grade brain going for two 
hours. This explains why people al 
circuses and ball games simply have 
to eat peanuts. 

g 


Japan seems to be a good deal put 
out by Uncle Sam’s output of ships. 


"MEMBER WHEN 


We were told that labor-saving ma- 
chinery and methods were going to 
release us from the thraldom of kill- 
ing labor and hurry? 

The ordinary citizen thought that a 
National Bank, with Uncle Sam’s back- 
ing, was 100 per cent safe and would 
have trusted it with his last dollar? 

American teachers were paid enough 
so that they could actually go away on 
a vacation in summer? 

The living room was the parlor. 

A stereoscope and a set of travel! 
pictures was the main entertainment 
equipment of every parlor. 

Every town had at least one ga) 
young sport who was really a de- 
sirable catch but who always mac 
the mistake of trying to hug the gir! 
the first time he took her for a bugg) 
ride? 
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MARKETING 


Drop, drop, drop! Constant drop- 
sing, according to the old saying, will 
wear away the hardest stone. It will 
even wear away the big business bar- 
ons—who are several times harder 
han the hardest stone. The Pathfind- 
er has brought on itself some criticism 
in the past year because it has kept 
repeating, week in and week out, that 
the idea of bringing prosperity back 
bv boosting retail prices was wrong. 
But we have kept hammering away— 
and now, it should please you to know, 
this hammering is having its effect. It 
would have had no effect if it had not 
been hammering on what was truly 
the right side. Hammering on the 
wrong side very seldom wins in the 
end. If the Pathfinder had not been 
right, we would ‘not now see the big- 
sest of our big industrial concerns 
coming over to our side—and when 
we say OUR side we mean the side of 
he masses of the people, the great ma- 
jority, regardless of party or class, 
who must be able to buy things at 
ow prices if they are to buy them at 
all, 

A number of steel men have regis- 
ered their complaints with the Path- 
finder. Charles L. Huston, vice presi- 
dent of the Lukens Steel Co., of Coates- 
ville, Pa., says: “I am sure you want to 
be truthful in your statements. I have 
no interest in any of the large steel 
concerns but I have been in the steel 
business since 1875. You said that steel 
had not made reductions in prices like 
many other things. I think you will 
find that steel had come back in wage 
rates and men employed to what they 
were in the peak of the 1926-29 period 
but in the matter of prices they were 
still about $3 a ton below what they 
were at that time. In volume of busi- 
iess they were still very much below 
—and these two elements, prices and 
volume, caused them to lack the nec- 
essary margin over costs to continue 
mn for an indefinite period. The steel 
manufacturers suffered primarily be- 
‘ause they expanded their capacity to 
honestly meet the needs of the foreign 
nations and U. S. government during 
the war. Profits they made then were 
nearly all taxed away from them and 
the heavy expenditures had to come 
out of surplus, or rather money bor- 
rowed by added bond issues or other 
debts which they still are obliged to 
carry—so that they are actually enti- 
tled to be classed with farmers in 
their present predicament.” 

E. L. Messler, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ilso, calls our attention to the bad 
shape of the steel industry. He writes: 
“Steel prices reached their lowest 
point when they were $12.50 a ton, 
iust before the World war broke out. 
Common wages were then 16 cents an 
hour. Steel rose to as high as $77 a 
ton in 1920, when wages were 50 cents 
in hour. In 1923 steel rose to the high- 
est point since the war—%48 a ton, 

















With wages at 40 cents an hour. From 
these figures steel prices dropped 





steadily until they reached the profit- 
less point of $18.50 a ton in 1929, with 
wages still at 40 cents. Wages were 
raised not only in the steel industry 
but all other industries BEFORE 
prices increased—in direct opposition 
to all other recoveries, when prices 
increased about a year before wages 
did. Why not be fair and acknowl- 
edge that steel and many other indus- 
tries are playing the game and in the 
face of several years of steady and 
heavy losses, have raised wages and 
increased the number of employees, 
and kept their increases in price only 
just sufficient to compensate for their 
additional pay roll? Why not be fair 
and tell the truth about these points? 
You usually do, but all the papers seem 
to like to take a crack at steel, which 
has done more for its men during the 
depression than any other branch of 
business. If the steel mills have no or- 
ders they must shut down, and when 
you are losing millions and prices are 
such that the mills would only about 
break even if running at full capacity, 
no one but a damned fool would cut 
below that!” 

Evidently, according to a steel man 
himself, the steelmakers have now ad- 
mitted that they are what Mr. Messler 
himself calls them—‘damned fools”’— 
for by the time his letter had reached 
us the steel companies had already 
announced lower prices. If this ac- 
tion by the great steel industry does 
not confirm the Pathfinfider in its 
fight on high prices, we don’t know 
what higher evidence we could offer. 

As a matter of fact the steel people 
played the fool when they raised pric- 
es, and they are now acting the part 
of wise men by reducing. We believe 
things are now started right. Steel is 
the basis of numberless other indus- 
tries. In fact there is scarcely an ac- 
tivity of any sort which does not use 
steel products in some form, directly 
or indirectly. The big automobile 
manufacturers have also had to come 
to their milk, for they found it was 
true—as the Pathfinder had warned— 
that they could not boost their prices 
until the masses of the people had 
more money to spend. They are the 
best customers the steel mills have 
and they said prices must be lower in 
order to sell the goods. 

Clarence Darrow, in his latest re- 
port to the President on the side of 
“the little fellows,” proclaims this Sol- 
omonic utterance, which you should 
frame and hang up: 

WHAT PEOPLE NEED IS MORE OF 
EVERYTHING, AT LOWER PRICES 

Mr. Darrow charged that the big in- 
dustrialists have conspired together, 
using the NRA code plan as an instru- 
ment for their own benefit and for the 
purpose of finding out the weaknesses 
of the “little fellows” and then using 
their power to crush these poor devils. 
Mr. Darrow picked out the steel com- 
bine as one of the worst, accusing it 
and others of “monopolistic practices, 
insolent defiance of the antitrust laws, 
oppressive tactics and brigandage.” 
He condemns especially the “basing 
rate” on steel, which allows the com- 
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panies to levy freight charges which 
are purely fictitious and which are 
employed as just one more trick to 
make the consumers pay through the 
nose. 

He takes the Pathfinder view when 
he says: “The attempt to fix prices was 
an error and should be abandoned as 
soon as possible.” He adds: “To de- 
liver industry into the hands of its 
greatest and most ruthless units, when 
the protection of the antitrust laws 
has been withdrawn, was another 
grave error. It may safely be said that 
not in many years have monopolistic 
tendencies been so forwarded and 
strengthened as they have _ been 
through the perversion of an act ex- 
cellently intended to restore prosperity 
and promote the general welfare.” 

The New York Times, which is the 
leading Democratic paper of the coun- 
try, speaks of the “retreat from the 
price fixing features of the NRA codes” 
and says that this “backward march” 
is likely to have far-reaching conse- 
quences in other lines than steel. The 
Times says that the administration at 
Washington found itself “in the awk- 
ward position of admitting that the 
price-fixing provisions were monopo- 
listic and undesirable, while it was 
compelled not only to sanction all ex- 
isting provisions of that type but to 
prosecute all violators.” The Times 
then says: “The government, tired of 
paying high prices for supplies and of 
receiving identical bids from supposed- 
ly competing bidders, has pulled one 
more prop from under the NRA codes. 
If the government can now permit a 
violation of the price-fixing codes in 
its own direct interests, why cannot 
it permit a violation of the same ex- 
tent in the interest of other con- 
sumers?” 

ee 


NEIGHBORHOOD ITEMS 


Sangster Times—Mrs. Elmer Gasso- 
way is quite poorly this summer with 
a misery in her back. 

Eldorado World—James Kidwell 
asks us to announce that it isn’t any 
of their neighbors’ business if Mrs. 
Kidwell does have to cut wood. 

Bashford Echo—If whisky causes 
people to do and act like we are told 
that a 60-year-old man in the upper 
part of the county done and acted a 
few nights ago, our advice is to let 
it alone. 

Smith City Headlight—J. K. Jones, 
our popular merchant, has been seri- 
ously disfigured by a kick in the face 
from a mule which he went into the 
barn to feed it. The shock was so 
severe that it also broke his artificial 
teeth, 





——— 
A WHOPPER 


Bargain Offer No. 821. You get Better 
Homes and Gardens, McCall’s Magazine, 
Household Magazine and the Pathfinder, 
all four to one address for a full year for 
only $1.60—exactly $1.50 less than the 
regular price. Don’t delay for we can- 
not guarantee this price very long. Order 
by club number. PATHFINDER, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.—Advertisement. 




































CAPITAL CHAT 

Many readers have inquired as to 
the probable cost of the President’s 
trip to Hawaii on the cruiser Houston. 
From the Navy’s operating standpoint 
the trip will cost exactly nothing. 
Stories have been circulated that 
preparations alone for the trip cost a 
cool $20,000. But inquiry at the Navy 
Department showed that to be untrue. 
There it was pointed out that the only 
expense for presidential equipment to 
the cruiser for the voyage was a small 
ramp to enable the President to go 
from his deck to the bridge above with 
more ease than by using the customary 
steps. This ramp was estimated to 
cost in the neighborhood of $25. 

Of course the ship was given a gen- 
eral polishing up, but this would have 
been done anyway in the course of 
routine duty. No one denies that it is 
going to cost considerable in fuel, etc., 
to carry the floating warship White 
House on its extensive trip. However, 
Uncle Sam’s cruisers and other war- 
ships are seldom idle when in commis- 
sion. The Houston was in commission 
and in the normal course of duties 
would be cruising. That’s what most 
of the other naval vessels are doing. 
The fact that the President, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy, is aboard 
doesn’t add to the Houston’s operat- 
ing expenses. 

Naval officials chose the most re- 
cently commissioned vessel because of 
its luxurious admiral’s quarters, etc., 
which needed no alterations, even for 
the Commander-in-Chief. And the 
President chose to make his vacation 
trip on a naval vessel because it 
would assure him an inexpensive va- 
cation voyage and one which assured 
him more privacy than if he chartered 
a whole palatial ocean liner. Two 
destroyers accompanied the Houston 
to the Canal Zone. When it reaches 
Balboa the cruiser San Francisco will 
take up the escort while the Presi- 
dent’s boat remains in Pacific waters. 

Much has been written and said 
about President Roosevelt as a travel- 
er. But when it comes to traveling he 
is really an amateur as compared to 
William H. Taft. So far Mr. Roosevelt 
has traveled under 5,000 miles since he 
took office. His Hawaiian trip will 
add another 12,000 miles. That 17,000 
miles is only a drop in the bucket in 
comparison to Mr. Taft’s 114,500 miles 
during his four years in the White 
House. Even Silent Calvin Coolidge 
rolled up more than 44,000 miles dur- 
ing his term. 

But one thing Mr. Roosevelt holds 
the record on is the number of phone 
calls and telegrams to and from the 
White House. During the past year 
there were something like 150,000 out- 
going telephone calls and more than 
500,000 incoming calls. Besides there 





were more than 100,000 telegrams re- 
ceived and sent over White House 
instruments. 

Washington has said good bye to all 





its gas lights. Her street lighting is 
finally all electrical. The last gas 
street light was recently replaced. In 
1926 when the replacement program 
started there were over 12,000 gas 
street lamps in the national capital. 

Another “forgotten hero of the Revo- 
lution” is to have his likeness in Na- 
tional Statuary Hall in the Capitol. It 
is Bryant Baker’s work of Caesar Rod- 
ney, famous Delaware statesman who, 
though ill, rode 80 miles to be sure of 
voting that colony into the revolution. 
The statue is the gift of the state of 
Delaware and will be placed for the 
time being in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol and eventually moved to Statuary 
Hall. 

Even Dillinger couldn’t crash the 
new ponderous door of the new money 
vault in the cellar of the Treasury De- 
partment. It weighs 39 tons and of- 
ficials figure it would take a dozen 
of the nation’s best vault cracking ex- 
perts three days and three nights to 
get through it if the combination were 
lost. The metal in the door and sur- 
rounding it is so hard it cannot be 
cut or shaped after being cast. 

While the President and his family 
are away this summer the White 
House is closed to the public, perhaps 
for four months, during the enlarge- 
ment of the executive offices. Many 
summer tourists are being disappoint- 
ed by being deprived of a glimpse at 
the interior of the First House of the 
Land. However, no one likes to have 
visitors while the home is all torn 
topsy-turvy in the midst of house- 
cleaning operations. The work on 
the office building will not be com- 
pleted when the President returns 
from his cruise, so he plans to turn 
the famous Blue Room, a parlor on 
the main floor of the White House 
proper which has been used for the 
past 100 years only for formal recep- 
tions, into his own work room. In 
this gayly tapestried parlor he will 
also hold cabinet meetings until con- 
struction work on his offices has been 
completed. This particular room is 
oval in shape and is supposed to be 





Historical “Gold” piano in East Room or 


State parlor of the White House. Seldom 

played, this “music box,” which cost $15,- 

000 to make, was presented to the Executive 

Mansion years ago by a New York firm 
of piano makers. 


The Pathfinde; 





Except for many, many tourists, the Cap.- 
itol these days is pretty well deserted. Of 
course the usual repair and painting work 
is being done. Here the cameraman caught 
an attendant in the act of setting the hands 
on Franzoni’s historical clock in National 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol. 


the President’s reception room. 
gets its name from the fact that th 
walls are covered with rich blue cord 
ed silk, and the window hangings :; 
blue with golden stars in the uppe1 
folds. 

A unique family souvenir, in th: 
form of an ancient bill of lading, con- 
signing one ‘pipe of Madeira wine t 
Isaac Roosevelt, Esq., Franklin D.’s 
great-grandfather, was presented | 
the President recently. The gift was 
officially made by Thomas Mullins, 
managing director of the Madeira 
Wine Association, of Funchal, Madeira 
Dated Aug. 10, 1827, the ancient bil! 
made the consignment in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“Shipped, by the grace of God, in 
good order and well conditioned, b 
Leacock, Harris & Co. in and upon 
the good ship called the Mentor 
whereof is Master, under God, for this 
present voyage, Jonathan Smith and 
now riding at Anchor in the Road of 
Funchal, and by God’s Grace bound 
for New York to say, One Pipe of 
Madeira Wine being marked and num- 
bered as in the margin and are to b 
delivered in the like good order and 
well conditioned, at the port of New 
York (the Act of God, the King’s 
Enemies, Fire, and every other Dan- 
gers and Accidents of the Seas, Rivers 
Navigation, or whatever Nature and 
Kind soever, save risk of Boats, so far 
as ships are liable thereto excepted 
unto I. Rosevelt, Esq. .. .” 

oro 


INDIANS “CHARMED” CUTWORM 


Activities of the cutworm are not 
new in this country. Long befor: 
white men arrived in America the I[n- 
dian squaw upon visiting her garde! 
in the morning would find many of th. 
tender plants lopped off by the in- 
vader. The squaw, however, didn! 
go to the trouble of mixing up danger- 
ous poisons—she had an easier methi- 
od. Waiting until a moonless nigh! 
she would go to the garden and circ|: 
it dragging the clothes she wore du! 
ing the day. This procedure was sup- 
posed to cast a “spell” over the garden 
and make entry by the worm impos- 
sible. You might try it. 
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Humble Spud is a 
Leading Food Crop 


Just what the parentage of the po- 
tato may have been will probably 
never be known as past attempts of 
potanists to locate a wild one growing 
have failed. Nevertheless, we do 
know it is one of the many valuable 
contributions of the Americas to the 
table of the world. It is to be regret- 
ted the historians and chroniclers of 
the 16th century failed to record the 
details of its introduction to the Old 
World in full so we might now have 
accurate data, pure and simple. And 
while tastes may differ in many foods 
the lowly tuber is continually found 
on the table of the rich and poor alike. 

Its first published record is found in 
Cieca’s “Chronicles of Peru” published 
about 1553. He was a Spanish ad- 
venturer who had joined the invaders 
and conquerors of the Incas of Peru 
in 1538 and as the army moved south- 
ward through Peru, Ecuador and Bo- 
livia he records seeing potatoes being 
grown by the Incas. He shrewdly 
surmised that the potato, called 
“papas” by the Incas, had been under 
cultivation for several centuries. By 
this we know for certain the potato 
was cultivated as early as the 16th cen- 
tury in much of the Andean region. 

We must infer, then, that the Span- 
iards first introduced it to the Old 
World. In fact, the Spanish say it was 
brought to Spain about 1580 from 
where it spread North. Other stories 
say Sir John Hawkins carried it to 
Ireland about 1565 and Sir Francis 
Drake took it to England 20 years 
later. Granting this to be a fact the 
“apple of the earth,” as it was then 
known, did not attract a great deal of 
notice until Sir Walter Raleigh im- 
ported it to Ireland about the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. 

But the world did not take kindly 
to the spud for a long time. Many 
people were afraid to eat it because 
there was a prevalent idea that it was 
the cause of leprosy and fever. Early 
methods of preparing and eating po- 
tatoes would seem strange to us now 
as only the seed were eaten. After 
the fine qualities and harmlessness 
of the tuber were once recognized, 
however, it became very popular, espe- 
cially in Ireland, and soon became the 
dominant crop of northern Europe. It 
may be a surprise to some to find the 
potato is not native to Ireland inas- 
much as it is often called the “Irish” 
potato but many things are often given 
names to which they are not entitied. 
As a matter of fact it is called by that 
hame because of the important part 
this crop has played in that country 
in times of famine. There it is a 
Staple food. 

Spuds have come to mean as much 
to the Occident as rice does to the 
Orient. As a world crop it now rivals 
rice and wheat and other grains, for 
more pounds of spuds are produced 
annually than any other single do- 
mestic vegetable product; approxi- 


mately 6,000,000,000 bushels are grown 
every year. Europe has made greater 
use of the potato than the land of its 
origin and England (including Ire- 
land) is responsible for much of its 
progress and development. 

There are two important factors 
which have made it the leading crop. 
One is the fact it will grow in regions 
too moist and cool for other crops 
and the other is the tremendous 
amount of food material produced per 
acre. Under exceptional conditions a 
single acre has been known to pro- 
duce as much as 600 bushels but this 
is unusual. In the United States the 
average yield is 110 bushels per acre 
while Germany’s average is more 
than twice that amount. Netherlands 
produces the greatest yield of all— 
better than 250 bushels per acre. 

Germany has utilized potatoes to a 
greater extent than any other coun- 
try. She produces annually one and 
a half billions of bushels and the sur- 
plus goes to factories where the spuds 
are cooked, mashed into flakes and 
dried after which they are sacked and 
stored in a dry place where they keep 
for along time. These flakes are later 
made into flour, feed for domestic ani- 
mals or used for the making of alcohol 
or whisky. Germany’s consumption of 
potatoes is something like 30 bushels 
per capita annually, and it has been 
said she would not have lasted more 
than one year in the World war if it 
had not been for potato production. 
Spuds are also important to industry 
in other countries where they are 
manufactured into starch, flour, glu- 
cose, and they are used in the textile 
industry for sizing yarn, woven fab- 
rics and in thickening colors. 

In our own country 375,000,000 
bushels are grown every year or about 
three bushels for every man, woman 
and child. This is 125 million bushels 
more than was being produced in 
1900. And these figures do not include 
sweets or yams. Each year sees about 
75,000,000 bushels of this branch of 
the tuber family produced in this 
country. Of the total amount it has 
been estimated that at least 250,000,- 
000 bushels seldom move more than 
a few miles from the fields where 
they were grown. They are eaten on 
the farm, sold to the neighbors and 
in small towns and cities a short dis- 
tance away. This year’s crop is ex- 
pected to measure 500,000,000 bushels. 

Spuds for the big markets come 
chiefly from Maine, Minnesota, New 
York, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Colorado and _ Virginia 
which rank in the order named. These 
states produce about 160,000,000 
bushels annually and Maine alone is 
responsible for nearly 50 million 
bushels but this is not surprising when 
we find the soil of that state producing 
an average of 250 bushels per acre. 
Only one other state can approach 
that record—Idaho’s average is around 
235 bushels per acre. 

There are so many varieties of po- 
tatoes we can have a new variety every 
day for a long time and there are so 
many ways of preparing them, a dif- 
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ferent potato dish may be served each 
day for more than a year. And they 
are always on hand. When the win- 
ter supply begins to run low in the 
spring the first little red spuds come 
in from Bermuda, followed a little 
later by those from the Southern 
states, and then from the states farther 
North as the season advances. From 
early spring on we have a constant 
supply of “new” spuds until the win- 
ter crop matures and are harvested 
or “dug.” 


NEW KIND OF 


TRUSS 


Works without 
belts, springs 
or leg straps. 
Weighs only a 
few ounces. 


SUCTION-CELL RUPTURE RETAINER 
CAN'T slip, can’t gouge, no bulk to show 

through clothing. Incredible results. 
Sold on guarantee that rupture must posi- 
tively and unmistakably show improve- 
ment during trial or money back. Thousands 
of important patrons all over the world, in- 
cluding surgeons and doctors. Get free edu- 
cative details at once—may bea life saver. 

NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 

1822 New Bank Bidg. Steubenville, Ohio, U.S.A. 


For Economy BUY — For Income SELL—The 
EsFEL-GEARED PIIERENCH KIT 


New 7° 4814" Sizes 
Each with 3 INSTANT- 
LY Changeable Jaws— 
A $30 Service at the 


Cost of One Good Tool! 
@ MAIL this Ad Today with your address: 

Get FREE — 7-Edge End-&-Angle Screw- Y 
driver,101 Picture Manual of Mechanics, with Miie< 
(C2 User Offer, or C) Distributor Territory and Free Kit Offer. 
Be a PlieRench Man, They're making $35 to $85 Weekly! 


AMERICAN PUERENCH CoRP’N PAG -4809 N. Ashiand Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


sy 5¢8&10¢ COUNTER GOODS 
"BIG PROFIT MAKERe 
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Call on dealers--demonstrate World's 
greatest line Counter Card Goods: As- 
jrin, complete line Razor Biades, 
ercurochrome, Peanuts, 65 big, 
new profit makers. Powerful, self 
selling displays. Big profits for dealers 


$1260 to $2100 Year 
TO START 

Men-Women, 18 to 50 

STEADY WORK 


Many Fall exami- 
nations likely 
Common education 
usually sufficient 


rt Rochester, N. Y. 

* Rush FREE list of U. 8. 
Government big pay LIFE 
JOBS, 32-page book describing 
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SCIENTIFIC 


NEW THEORIES OF COSMIC RAY 


Speculation on the origin of the cos- 
mic ray is still a popular pastime with 
scientists. This is evidenced by the 
many new theories advanced. One 
entirely new one brought forward by 
Drs. W. Baade and F. Zwichy, of the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington, is 
that these rays are the resulting radia- 
tion of super-explosions of suns in our 
universe and in others. In these ex- 
plosions, which last several days, al- 
most inconceivable amounts of energy 
are released. It is as if our sun would 
release all of its energy in a few days, 
they say. One such explosion was 
recorded in 1572 by a Danish astrono- 
mer, Tycho Brahe. These theorists 
believe that explosions of this nature 
are likely to occur once every thou- 
sand years in each universe and since 
there are 1,000 including our own from 
which the radiation would be felt on 
the earth energy is sent toward us on 
an average of once a year. 


INVISIBLE WORLDS 


With the building of bigger and more 
powerful telescopes with which to see 
more of the vast universe most of the 
interest is turned in that direction. 
There are other worlds, however, 
which are fully as wonderful as that 
vast creation of planets, stars, etc. 
Instead of overwhelming us with bulk 
they awe us with their minuteness. 

Each drop of water forms a sep- 
arate world. If we were to take a 
drop of water from a ditch or a river 














Some of the micro-organisms found in a 
drop of water. 


where it had been exposed to the sun 
and examine it under the microscope 
things almost beyond our conception 
would be revealed to us. These micro- 
organisms range in size from those 
just too small to be seen with the 
naked eye down to sizes unknown. 
They are unknown because no glass 
has been found which could see the 
last of them. With each addition 
in power of the glass a new plane of 
life comes into view. 

They enjoy a freedom not known to 





the creatures in our plane and assume 
every imaginable shape and form. 
Some of them are plants and some are 
animals. So unorthodox are their 
shapes that it is hard to tell which is 
which. Unlike astronomy, the study 
of these worlds is not forbidden to 
any one. All that is necessary is a 
small microscope and the desire to 
learn. The accompanying picture gives 
an idea of what can be expected. Fair- 
ly good microscopes can now be pur- 
chased for a reasonable sum. 


WHY LIGHTNING SCATTERS 


When lightning strikes into a group 
of people they are often thrown in all 
directions away from each other. Why 
this happens has been the subject of 
much discussion. Theories to the ef- 
fect that the scattering was caused by 
the rapid expansion of the air due to 
the heat of the bolt, and by muscular 
action of the highly charged bodies 
have been offered. The theory is now 
advanced by Dr. E. A. B. Pritchard, 
of England, that the scattering is caus- 
ed by charges of electricity given to 
the bodies by the bolt. These huge 
charges cause the bodies to repel each 
other with great force. 


NEW JERSEY OLD SEA BOTTOM 


A page of the history of the earth 
was recently discovered which de- 
scribes southern and central New 
Jersey as the bottom of an ancient sea 
having a depth up to 600 feet and sur- 
rounded by a warm and semi-tropical 
climate. This informative page was 
in the form of the skeleton of a croco- 
dile which died about 50 million years 
ago and other fossils found near by. 
While no definite classification has yet 
been made the authorities at the State 
Museum believe the crocodile may be 
of a new species never before found. 
The find was made by workers in a 
sand pit about 12 miles south of 
Camden. 


DORMANT SEEDS AROUSED 


Science has now split up the rays of 
the sun as to their effect upon seeds 
of various plants. It has been found 
that the longer rays such as the red, 
orange and yellow have the remark- 
able power of immediately reviving 
seeds from their dormant winter state. 
The shorter waves, the violet, blue 
and green have the opposite effect, 
tending to retard the germination. 
After soaking seeds in water for about 
an hour and treating them to the 
proper light waves for a few seconds 
scientists have been able to cause them 
to sprout within 24 hours when ordi- 
narily they would be completely in- 
active for about two months. It is 
thought that the discovery will be of 
value in seed testing stations. 


INDIANS REMEMBER MAMMOTH 


Indian legends indicate that the pre- 
historic mammoth lived in North 
America within the memory of man. 
Among tribes from nearly every sec- 
tion of the continent there are tales in 
which are described this enormous, 
long-haired, elephant-like creature. 














The Pathfinder 


Painting of a Siberian mammoth. Such a 
beast could easily inspire the fantastic leg. 


ends handed down by the Indians. 


The legends, of course, have man, 
trimmings which have no bearing on 
the existence of the animal and which 
are extremely fantastic but there is a 
marked similarity in the descriptions 
of the beast in nearly all of the stories 
Likewise, each legend gives the date 
of the happenings which it describes 
as being very long ago. But as proof 
of its recent existence, the bones of 
the animal have been found in th 
northern part of the continent covered 
by comparatively little earth. 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Oil made from the livers of salmon 
caught off the Northwest coast has 
been found to be much richer in vita- 
mins A and D than cod-liver oil. 

After a long study of the different 
bodies in the universe Dr. J. W. Mer- 
ril, of the Carnegie Institution, believes 
the same chemical elements would be 
found on each one. 

A storage battery has been produced 
to compete with the dry cell. It is 
small and said to be much more eflli- 
cient than the old dry cell. 

Dr. Helen King, while experimenting 
with rats in the search for more knowl- 
edge of heredity, has developed a 
breed having curly hair. 

Sugar cane has been crossed with 
sweet sorghum by the Department of 
Agriculture in an attempt to get an 
early developing variety without less- 
ening the sugar content. 

An inspection of the 200-inch tele- 
scopic mirror now in the process of 
cooling in Corning, N. Y., revealed 
slight damage caused by the disinte- 
gration of part of the mold. It is 
thought, however, that the imperfec- 
tions can be ground out and the re- 
flector saved. 

Scientists estimate that during 3 
violent earthquake enough energy is 
expended in less than one minute to 
run the world’s largest battleship a! 
full speed for 45,000 years, 

eee 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


News item in The Citizen published 
at Phelps, N. Y.—James Steele, a for- 
mer resident of this place, but who |s 
now living in Buffalo, died in that 
place last week and his remains were 
brought to Geneva for burial last 
Friday. 
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Old Man Weather 
Radiates from Centers 


on Earth Which Shift 


With the trend to dry weather con- 
tinuing over the United States and a 
large part of Europe as well as other 
continents our attention is directed 
more and more toward the weather 
man if not actually the weather itself. 
Meteorologists of the Weather Bureau 
have been unable to work out a for- 
mula that can be applied to the records 
on file to give a dependable basis for 
long-time precipitation forecasts. Nor 
can past performances be depended 
upon to repeat themselves. Over most 
of the United States the precipitation 
curve for the first six months of 1934 
took a decided downward slant. And 
according to officials of the bureau 
there is no way to tell how much 
further this curve may drop or when 
it will start upward. 

Weather, we are now told, radiates 
from certain “centers” on the earth’s 
surface. The centers themselves shift 
position from time to time in accord- 
ance with variations in the heat radi- 
ation of the sun. 

These two findings, d 
fundamental mechanics of weather 
phenomena and potentially of far- 
reaching significance in meteorological 
science, have just been announced by 
H. Helm Clayton, editor of World 
Weather Records for the Smithsonian 
Institution. Apparently Clayton not 
only has succeeded in clearing up some 
paradoxes which have bothered mete- 
orologists for a generation, but may 
have brought substantially nearer the 
day of long-range weather forecasting. 

The surface of the earth derives all 
its heat from the radiation of the sun. 
On this basis, it might seem at first 
thought, the hotter the sun the hotter 
the earth. So far as anybody knows 
to the contrary, this would be true if 
the earth were without water or air, 
as the moon is. But actually, when 
the sun’s heat radiation increases, as 
it demonstrably does when the sun 
spots progress from minimum to maxi- 
mum number, some parts of the earth 
are cooler. In fact, both the theory 
of the eminent British meteorologist 
Simpson and statistical investigations 
by Clayton show that a moderate in- 


-aling with the 





Herbert—Say, Paw, what are preferred 
creditors? 
Paw—T he ones who don’t call too often. 


crease in solar radiation brings a de- 
crease in the mean temperature of 
considerable part of the American 
continent. 

This is not quite so paradoxical as 
it might seem. The temperature of 
the earth as a whole depends on the 
amount of heat received from the sun, 
but the temperature of any given spot 
at any given times does not depend 
directly upon the sun’s radiation but 
upon where the air is coming from as 
well as upon the cloudiness prevailing. 
These factors in turn depend upon the 
distribution and opposing movements 
of masses of warm and cold air—high 
pressure areas and low pressure areas. 
The weather of a given spot at a given 
time depends upon its location with 
respect to these moving areas. 

Analyzing the weather map of the 
world as compiled from the Smithson- 
ian Institution’s World Weather Rec- 
ords, Clayton succeeds in locating cer- 
tain areas where changes in pressure, 
temperature, and rainfall are most in- 
tense. From these areas the “highs” 
and the “lows” move out. They are 
like big meteorological railroad junc- 


tions, from which are dispatched the 
trains carrying the hot air and the 


cold air, rain and fair weather, for the 
adjacent territories. 

The existence of such 
action” has been known for a Jong 
time. Unfortunately, they have refus- 
ed to “stay put.” A certain area—say 
the Middle Atlantic States—might be- 
long at one time to the field of action 
of a certain center and be affected in 
a certain way. But as centers of ac- 
tion move about such relations change. 

Now, after years of research, Clay- 
ton has been able to demonstrate that 
the complexity has been due to the 
fact that the centers shift with the in- 
tensity of the sun’s activity, and with 
them the territories whose weather 
they control. This year the Middle 
Atlantic States are affected in a certain 
way by the combined influences of 
several fields of action. Next year 
these centers may have shifted so that 
their aggregate influence changes. 

As stated, of course, Clayton’s essen- 
tial contribution is the finding that the 
shifts are dependent on variations in 
solar radiation. When the sun gets 
hotter it may disturb the pressure 
equilibrium so that a given territory is 
shifted a thousand miles, resulting in 
northerly winds replacing southerly 
ones, causing a station to become 
cooler. The general effect, in fact, of 
increased solar radiation is to make 
the northern hemisphere cooler be- 
cause the tendency of a hotter sun is 
to shift northward the northern high 
pressure areas and increase their in- 
tensity, so that they have more of a 
push in sending cold air southward. 
At the same time the contrary push of 
the northward moving warm air is 
weakened. Some day, it is hoped, 
meteorologists will be able to map 
with more exactness the centers and 
their adjacent fields of action as well 
as determine more fully the nature and 
extent of their shifts of position with 
solar radiation changes. 


“centers of 
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Let me prove what YOUR 


mind can demonstrate. 


Are you tired of accept- 
ing the doctrines of church 
and school on faith? Do you 
demand KNOWLEDGE of 
the methods by which you 
can rise, master, and create 
in life? Write for the free 
Sealed Book that tells how 
you may receive A SECRET 
METHOD of mind influence 
used by thousands. Address 


Scribe H. a 


Rosicrucian Brotherhood, San Jose, Brotherhood, San —_ Calif. 
MENDS siwine 


AYS 32 


yee 
$222 in an I .” 


_ WwW NO- ye mends rips, tears, holes in any cotton, 

‘ r sil ri instantl neatly-INVISIBLY, 
without sasdie or thread. Matches patterns per- 
fectly, Stands boilin washing, ironing Anyone can 


use it. Takes only a ; minu te. Pays 217% profit 


FREE SAMPLE [iii "2:00 or fs 
claims, FREE Outfit and a. ry offer 


SEW-NO-MORE CO., Dept. Y-732, Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 


LY FREE Trial 


If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, granulated 
inflamed lids, spots, scum smarting, burnir 
watering—just your name and address will bring you, 








Treatment on 


ig oF 


all charges prepaid, a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew’'s 
Famous Eye Prescription No matter how long you 
have suffered or where you live, try my treatment 
without cost to you. When completely satisfied, you 
may send me $1 Write Dr. H. G. DePew, 1009N 


Broadway, Kan 


HAY FEVER DISCOVERY 


An immunizing salve that stops sneezing and doe 


as City, Mc 





away with uncomfortable tickling sensations in nasal 
passages discovered by chemist who suffered from 
Hay Fever for years. This new salve fully guaran 
teed to give positive relief the first day NOT FOR 
ASTHMA. Write for information or send $2.00 fo: 
full size jar. 

CORN CHEMICAL CoO., Inc., 


Dept. 10 


Cleveland, Tenn. 
200 PIECE JIG- JIG- 


PICTURE PUZZLE PUZZLE Only 10° 


We will send any friend of the Pathfinder, the m« 

interesting and enteraining Jig-Picture Puzzle we have 
seen, in four colors, 200 pieces, size 10x14 inches as- 
sembled, for 10c, coin or stamps. Only a few left, ask 
for yours today PASEPINDER. WASHINGTON. D. ¢ 


D IA B ET ‘ Cc Sy Relief Guaranteed 


SUGAR rae IN 48 HOURS 
Amazing S t No « ly treatments, no drug 


removed in easy natu val way. Specialist’s book FREE, writ 


ILLINOIS DIABETICINE CO., Dept. 10, P. 0. Box 1314, CHICAGO 














PSORIASI 


thinking their trouble to be 
and treating without results Cc E M a 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free 


Dr. D. R. Parsons, 240 | Tomet Bidz., Huntington. W. Va. 


“Thi at dreadful skin 5 donne e 
many suffer with for year 





ATHLETE’ S FOOT © = Removes er nay A et 


skin. $1 atom teenie nedibeneah Beware of « ) li 


Act now! R. B. Butler, P.O. Box 33- enschede Plainfield, N. 4. 


LEADING $. 


MAGAZINES 
——ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
{ } Better Homes & ) | Sereen Play, 1 yr. 








Gardens, 1 yr. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
] Delineator, 1 yr True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household. 2 yrs Open Road (Boys), 2 yrs. 


‘s I ~~ 6 ‘ 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. cacens's Ene. S ee 


. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Sereen Book, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Hlolly wood Movie 


Radioland, 1 yr. 
Magazine, 1 yr. X1 The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
macazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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QUESTION BOX 


Why is the word radio used in rela- 
tion to broadcasting? 

Radio is a combining form which de- 
notes connection or relation with a 
ray, a radius or radiation. When it is 
used in connection with physics or 
chemistry it relates to varied forms of 
radiation. Hence, when it is applied 
specifically to radio communication 
it refers to the transmission or recep- 
tion of signals by means of radiated 
electromagnetic waves, 











Is it unlawful to make a finger ring 
from a coin? 

Since it is not illegal to destroy, melt 
or otherwise mutilate a coin it would 
be permissible to use a coin for such 
purpose. The law violation would 
occur if someone attempted to put the 
coin back into circulation if it had 
been defaced or marred in any man- 
ner, as it probably would be if used 
for such purpose. 


Where is the greatest amount of 
land under irrigation found? 

Asia leads the world in the amount 
of land under irrigation. Out of the 
16,217,000 square miles of area there 
is 32 per cent or 140,754,000 acres un- 
der irrigation. Africa is second with 
22 per cent or 10,310,000 acres irrigat- 
ed of the total 11,514,000 square miles 
of area. North America is third with 
17 per cent or 26,834,000 acres irrigat- 
ed of the 8,685,000 square miles of 
surface. About 19,000,000 acres of this 
is in the United States. 


How many colored people occupy a 
professional status? 

According to latest figures of the 
Census Bureau there are now more 
than 100,000 Negroes of the United 
States classed as professionals. They 
include 56,500 college professors and 
teachers (not including about 10,000 
musicians many of whom are classed 
as music teachers); 25,000 preachers; 
5,500 physicians, surgeons and den- 
tists; and 1,200 lawyers and judges. 


Does appearance of letters on wings 
of locusts have any significance? 


There was an old belief that if the 
letter W appeared on the wings of 
the 17-year locusts it was a harbinger 
of war but if the letter P appeared it 
foretold peace. On the wings of adult 
locusts of this variety there are mark- 
ings usually resembling the alphabet- 
ical letter W and since a crop of 17- 
year locusts appears in some section 
of the country every year they could 
have no bearing on current events. 
But as far as that is concerned, there 
is usually a minor war occurring in 
some portion of the world most of the 
time. 


What were the duties of the Federal 
Radio Commission? 

This commission was created in 1927 
by Act of Congress to serve for the 
period of one year but in 1929 an 
amendment to the act extended its 


life indefinitely—until such time as 
other provision should be made. It was 
composed of five commissioners, as- 
sisted by a secretary, general counsel 
and a chief engineer. Its duties were 
regulating all phases of wireless com- 
munication, including broadcasting, 
ship and amateur stations within the 
jurisdiction of the United States; as- 
signing wavelengths; granting licens- 
es, etc. It maintained a large monitor- 
ing station through which its engi- 
neers kept constant check on all com- 
mercial and amateur stations for in- 
fractions of the regulations. An act of 
Congress in June of this year replaced 
it with the Federal Communications 
Commission which will also control 
the telephone and telegraph systems. 


Who was the designer of the Wash- 
ington Monument? 

This giant: obelisk, the old United 
States Post Office, Patent Office and 
Treasury Building were all designed 
by Robert Mills, (1781-1855) of South 
Carolina, who was the United States 
Architect at the time. It was not con- 
structed entirely in accordance. with 
his original design, however, which 
included a pantheon 100 feet high and 
a large statue of Washington. 


Of what nationality was Simon Bol- 
ivar? 

Bolivar was the leader in a series 
of revolutions which resulted in the 
independence from Spain of the coun- 
tries now known as Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Panama and Bolivia. 
He later became the dictator-president 


GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID. 


LATVIA 


Title—Republic of Latvia. 

Location — North central Europe, 
bounded by Estonia, Russia, Lithuania, 
Poland and Baltic Sea. 

Area—25,402 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Damp and 
foggy. Generally low-lying, with 
many lakes. 

Capital—Riga (377,917). 

Population (1930)—1,900,045 (74.7 
to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Lettish. 

Government — Consists of Parlia- 
ment (Saeima) of 100 members, elected 
for three years by universal suffrage. 
Saeima elects president for three-year 
term who appoints a premier. 

Ruler — Albert Kviesis, president; 
Karlis Ulmanis, premier and dictator. 

Religion—Protestant (76 per cent). 

Value of Exports (1933)—$15,671,- 
600. 

Value of Imports (1933)—$17,582,- 
300. 

Chief Exports & Products—Lumber, 
flax, butter, dairy products, cereals, 
wood industries, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Consul General in New York in 
charge of Legation—Arthur B. Lule. 

American Minister to Riga—John 
Van A. MacMurray, accredited also to 
Estonia and Lithuania. 

Member of the League of Nations. 
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Fair Patient—Doctor, do you beliey, 
there are microbes in kisses? 

Susceptible Doctor—If you will give me 
a specimen I will examine it and then | 
can tell you. 


of the latter country, which was named 
in his honor. His father and mother 
were of Spanish nobility (his famil) 
name—Bolivar y Ponte). He was born 
in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1784 and died 
near Santa Marta, Colombia, in 183). 
After the death of his wife in 1803 }y 
pledged his life to freeing these colo 
nies of Central and South America 
from the domination of Spain. 


What were the dimensions of the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen? 


His burial place was actually con 
posed of four separate rooms. Th: 
first, an ante-chamber, measured about 
12 by 24 feet; the second only 12 by 12 
feet; the inner tomb or burial chamber 
12 by 26 feet; and the final one, about 
12 by 15 feet. All the rooms were more 
than 10 feet in depth. 


What was the maiden name of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

Her maiden name was the same as 
now—Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. She 
was the daughter of Elliott and Anna 
(Hall) Roosevelt. Her father was a 
brother of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt. “T. R.” and “F. D.” were 
fifth cousins. 

SUE 


DREAM YIELDS NEW MACHINE 


Because Prof. C. V. Boys believes 
in dreams the world has been given 
another new machine. Following th: 
plans as shown in a dream Prof. Boys. 
an English physicist, produced a ma- 
chine for the measurement of the 
value of cooking gas which is a mark- 
ed improvement over the old one. Not 
only is it more economical but runs on 
one gallon of water a year as com- 
pared to the 300,000 needed for one 
now in use. The professor does no! 
claim any supernatural powers )u! 
admits that for many. years he has 
been devoting much thought to th 
problem thus forming a basis for th: 
dream. He adds, however, that he is 
sure he could never have perfected thie 
intricate processes without the aid of 
the dream. 

Many people have a habit of makin 
wonderful. inventions and discoveries 
in their dreams, but they are unab!: 
to cash in on them because, when thie) 
wake up, they can’t quite remembe! 
what is was they had discovered. 

a AE eS 


Magazine article asks “Why ) 
Wives Grow Cold?” Usually it’s be 
cause the old man has snatched th 
bedclothes over to his side of the be 
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PASTIME 


CUTTING PENCIL WITH DOLLAR 

For this clever trick take an ordi- 
nary lead pencil and exhibit it to your 
qudience to show them that it is whole. 
Then announce that you will cut it 
in two with a dollar bill if someone 
will kindly hold it for you. Have the 
person volunteering take hold of the 
two ends of the pencil and hold it 
tight with both hands. Then borrow 
a dollar bill from someone in the audi- 
ence—unless you are lucky enough to 
have one—fold it two or three times 
lengthwise and grasp each end of the 
folded bill. With a sharp blow bring 








it down on the center of the tightly 
held pencil. Of course you cannot 


~- the pencil with a paper dollar bill. 

But after you repeat this blow several 
times, unknown to the spectators you 
run your first finger along the bill. The 
next time you bring the bill down on 
the pencil with a sharp blow the finger 
will be there. If this blow is hard 
enough the finger will part the pencil 
and the break will be almost as clean 
as if made by a knife. Thus it appears 
that you cut the pencil in two with 
the dollar bill. But a word to the wise 
is sufficient. Be careful that you do not 
hurt your finger 


EXAGONS BECOME A STAR 
That “hexagon-to-a-star” puzzle pub- 
lished last week looked simple and 


(.\ 


Here’s How It is Done 


easy. But how many Pastime fans 
succeeded in solving it correctly? Here 
is your chance to check up on your 
ability as a puzzle solver. The secrei 
of the puzzler is to divide only one 
of the hexagons with three straight 
snips of the scissors. When divided 
along the lines shown in figure B the 
pieces resulting can be placed on hexa- 
son A to form the six-pointed star 
shown in center of illustration. 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE TRICK 

Despite the name this trick isn’t sup- 
posed to be reserved for patriotic 
demonstrations. It can be performed 
any time anywhere and is sure to be 
4hit. The only materials you need 
are three pieces of colored paper—one 
red, one white and one blue, and three 
hats which you can borrow. Cut 
tach of the pieces of paper into three 
barts and screw each part into a sep- 
arate little paper ball about the size 
ofa marble. Thus you should have 
three. red paper balls, three white 


ones and three blues. 


Separate the paper balls according 


then arrange the three hats 
on the table, crowns downward. Next 
you pick up a red ball and apparently 
drop it into the first hat. Put a white 
one in the second hat and a blue one 
in the third. Thus you continue until 
all of the balls have been put into the 
hats. Apparently there are now three 
red balls in the first hat, three white 
ones in the second and three blues 
in the third. But when the contents 
of the three hats are dumped out on 
the table everyone is surprised to see 
that there was a red, a white and a 
blue ball in each hat. How come? 

Well, it’s easy when you know the 
secret, and here it is: When you start 
putting the balls in the hats you don’t 
actually put the red one in the first 
hat; you just pretend to and keep it 
in your hand—hidden. Then you 
proceed by picking up a white ball, 
and in the motion of dropping it into 
the second hat drop in the red one. 
Keeping the white One in your hand 
pick up a blue one. This time the 
blue one stays in your hand while the 
white one is dropped into the third 
hat. With a blue ball still hidden in 
your hand pick up a red one. Drop 
the blue one into the first hat and 
keep the red one hidden. Skip over 
the white pile and pick up another 
blue one which you pretend to drop 
into the third hat, but you really drop 
the red one. 

Next pick up a white ball which 
you pretend to drop into the middle 
hat. But you secretly drop in the 
blue one, keeping the white one hid- 
den in your hand. Now pick up the 
last red one and drop it together with 
the white one into the first hat. Then 
pick up and openly drop into the sec- 


to color, 


ond and third hats respectfully the 
last white and last blue ball. So you 
have one of each color in each hat. 


Hurrah for the red, white and blue! 








BRAIN TEASER 


In some foreign countries elephants 
and camels are still the chief modes 
of transportation. Despite the fact 
that more modern means of travel are 
lacking many travelers pass through 
those countries and many times tour- 
ists go just for the lark of riding an 
elephant or a camel. The brain teaser 
editor doesn’t know how fast an ele- 
phant can walk or run because he has 
never had the “opportunity” to ride 
one. However, there is a difference 
in an elephant’s gait, which you will 
discover while working this week’s 
contribution to this column. Here it 
s: An American traveler once asked a 
Hindoo “How far is it to Calcutta?” 
The Hindoo driver said: “The ele- 
phant has two gaits. If you walk him 
at six miles per hour you will be late 
for your boat. But if you trot him at 
12 miles per hour you will have an 
hour to spare.” The question is: 
How far was it to Calcutta? Answer 
next week. 





Last Week’s Answer—Tom and Joe 
reached the town at 2:15 p. m. 


EVERY HOME ISA 
LITTLE GOLD MINE 


Certainly there’s Gold in your home! 
Look! You'll find old watches, 
brooches, trinkets, etc. They 


chains, ring 
are worth big 


money today 


WE PAY CASH ¥ 


FOR OLD GOLD, 


We are a responsible company licens a by the 
U. S. Government Write now! A postcard 
will bring full details. NO OBLIGATION—NO 
RISK—NO CHARGE FOR INFORMATION 


We also buy dealer’s stocks. 
ROMLEY & COMPANY 


915 Broadway, New York, Dept. G 
Bank reference furnished 


REFINISHES AUTOS 
Like NEW/ 


PAYS +o $7.00 .. HOUR 


KAR-NU refinishes any color automo 
bile easily, quickly and economically 
without polishing, waxing, rubbing or painting. 
JUST WIPE IT ON WITH ACLOTH! 
Magic-like fluid covers old paint with tough, 
elastic coat. Absolutely trans ent, self 
leveling, se|f-polishing. Guaranteed. Laste 8 
to 12 months. Equal in beauty to repaint job 
costing $26 to sie Write for Free Som He | te 
rove our claims and Territory offer 

Dent. Y¥-79, Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, > 


This Week's Bargain 


Special Club 513 ONLY 






























Household Magazine. .. 
Country Home ,....... 

No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 


Delineator $200 
Good Stories ee 
Each magazine 1 year--112 big issues. Send your 


Pictorial Review , 
The Pathfinder........_ You save $2.00 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





MAKE $50 TO $200 A WEEK! Our simple. 
proven methods make it easy to learn Commercial 
Art quickly, AT HOME, — cape time W rite t« 

day for big new FREE by “ART for Pleasure 
and Pr y Washington School of 
Art, Studio 187, 1115-15th St. N.W., Wash... D.C. 


STUDY AT HOME 
Re independent. Earn $3,000 to 
$10,000 an - We guide you 
By = = - furn I text ma- 
terial 2 Sourters - yrlume 
hg FP 
errec yw cos cas er 
our valuable 64-page i 








for Ceadersbip Pan *Evidence™ 
books free. Send for them NOW 


LaSalle Extension ce, oe Dep.7393-L, Chicago 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. | D. Cc. 





As one of the oldest patent firr 
Ay ¢ give inventor , 
PATENTS °° 
noted for resulta, evicle i 
n ¢ Patents of extraordinary value Book, 


LACEY & LACEY, 635 F St.,N.W., 
Eetablished 1869. 


i wn 
p< Mmm Ronen, ‘aun. 
Dept. 7, Washington, Dd. Cc. 


We'll PAY You Money 


FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you in cash for it Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few ol 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sut 
stantial spare time income Hundreds of our rey 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra eve! 
month in just this way 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure 
No experience is necessary—no investment required 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry 


USE THIS COUPON .- - - - 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


I would like to sell you some of my 
Please send me free particulars. 
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HOME 


FRUITS FOR JELLY MAKING 


With the season for jelly making 
there are the usual problems con- 
fronting housewives. The usual suc- 
cesses and failures will follow hot 
days over the range. In order that 
jelly making may be a success fruits 
must be chosen with their content of 
acid and pectin in mind. Not all fruits 
contain sufficient quantities of these 
to make jelly. Therefore, it is some- 
times necessary to mix the juices of 
different fruits. Plums, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, sour apples, 
wild grapes, blueberries and cran- 
berries all contain enough of both 
pectin and acid. Juices of sweet 
apples, pears and peaches must be 
mixed with some sour juices in order 
that they be given the proper amount 
of acid, while pineapple, apricot and 
rhubarb juices need the addition of 
pectin. Best results are secured if the 
fruit is taken before it is completely 
ripened. Mixing in the juices of well 
ripened fruit will add to the flavor. 


SHORT-HANDLED RAKE HANDY 


Often when cleaning the leaves and 
other debris from thickly planted 
shrubs you abandon the rake after 
finding the long handle makes its use 
next to impossible and go to work 
with your bare hands. This wear and 
tear on the hands and in many cases 
on the temper can be saved by fixing 
a rake so it can be used. Instead of 
discarding the old rake with the brok- 
en handle saw off all but about a foot 
of the remaining portion. If the handle 
is completely gone an old file handle 
can be substituted. You will find this 
simple little device will remedy that 
old trouble and make the job easy. 


LIGHT CAUSES RANCIDITY 


Avoid rancidity in butter and other 
fat and oil bearing foods by keeping 
them away from light. Total exclusion 
of light is not necessary since a con- 
tainer of the proper shade of green 
will keep out the particular rays 
which cause the damage. Much im- 
portance, however, is placed on the 
shade of green used. Chlorophyll 
green is the only shade of the color 
which has the desired effect; others 
will allow the food to become rancid. 
A tight container is a further aid in 
guarding against this condition of food. 


CULTIVATION REQUIRES CARE 


While probably one of the most tire- 
some jobs on the farm, “corn plowing” 
is also one of the most important. 
There is more to it, if it is done right, 
than just sitting there and watching 
the rows pass beneath you. Too often 
it is considered only as a job which 
must be done and no thought as to 
how it is done is given. In many cases 
the yield is greatly reduced by care- 
less cultivation and when it is con- 
sidered that there are so many factors 
beyond the control of man which may 





reduce the yield it is readily seen that 
all such carelessness should be avoid- 
ed. Plowing too close to the corn or 
too deep may do serious damage. 
Severing or even disturbing the roots 
decreases the feeding area and retards 
the growth and tends to weaken the 


plant. Roots on the cultivator are a 
warning that you are not doing your 
job right. 


RHUBARB DESSERT 


Because of the vitamin C content of 
rhubarb and its richness in certain 
minerals which make it a health giv- 
ing food and because it is very plenti- 
ful at this time of the year a new way 
of serving is suggested. Wash the 
rhubarb and then cut it into cubes 
leaving the skin on. Place one layer 
of the cubes in the bottom of a greased 
baking dish and sprinkle with cinna- 
mon and sugar. Over this place a 
layer of toast broken into small pieces 
but not powdered. Repeat the process 
making as many layers as is desired 
but finishing up with a layer of toast. 
Bake for about 45 minutes in a slow 
oven and serve warm with whipped 
cream. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Over 34,000,000 persons visited the 
National Forests of the United States 
last year. 

A secret ballot in a number of steel 
plants revealed less than five per cent 
of the workers were in favor of a 
strike that was widely heralded but 
never materialized. 

During the first quarter of 1934 
Washington’s (D. C.) crime rate was 
nearly half as high again as the aver- 
age for our other large cities. 

Casein, a product made from milk, 
is used to make buttons, belt buckles, 
combs, hairbrushes, mirrors and other 
articles. 

The yearly board and room bill for 
clothes moths in this country is esti- 
mated at $250,000,000. 

The consensus of public opinion is 
that 45 miles an hour is the safest 
speed for autos on the open highway. 

Georgia has a pair of jail breakers 
who claim they have escaped more 
jails than Dillinger ever saw. 

Expenditures by the government for 
World war veterans in the fiscal years 
1932 and 1933 totaled approximately 
$1,500,000,000. 

Auto accidents killed 29,000 persons 
and injured 850,000 others in the 
United States last year. 

The depression resulting from the 
World war so far has cost the world 
upwards of 250 billion dollars, which 
is far beyond the cost of the war itself. 

Residents of over 50 Oklahoma 
towns pay no town taxes because of 
municipally-owned utility plants. 

EO ———— 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 

But if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness! 
—Matthew 6:23. 
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WOMEN 


RULES FOR WEDDED BLISS 


With so many June weddings an, 
their usual weeks of honeymoonin: 
just over a bit of advice to newly wes 
couldn’t possibly be amiss at this tim, 
Dr. M. F. Ashley Montague, of Ney 
York university, claims that mos 
young men in seeking wives are ruled 
by sexual instincts rather than reaso; 
And that women similarly prefer good 
looking men for husbands. Perhaps, 
then, that is why so many marriages 
end in divorce courts. That is, wher 
the beauty begins to fade with age 
However, that is not the point of this 
item. The purpose here is to start 
after the wedding and honeymoon, no 
matter how the picking has been don 

Our old friend Eddie Cantor, wh 
has been happily married all these 2) 
years, says the happy marriage is an 
kept away from the police and ou! 
of court. Accord- 
ing to the comedi- 
an “There are tw 
kinds of married 
people. Those wh 
have scraps and 
those who li 
about it.” A fa- 
mous counsellor 
on human _ prob- 
lems thinks bridal 
couples would 
save many marital 
smashes if we re- 
quired diplomas 
for prospective bridal couples. [In 
other words, she thinks that if couples 
who are thinking about marriage could 
be induced to learn the fundamental 
traffic rules of happy marriage befor 
the ceremony a large percentage of 
divorce cases would never take place 

Judge Joseph Sabath, the famous 
Chicago divorce court jurist, has 
drawn up the following 10 rules which 
he recommends to newlyweds: 1. Bear 
and forbear. 2. Work together, play 
together and grow up together. 3 
Avoid heated quarrels. 4. Do not 
cover up little differences until they 
are accumulated. 5. Speak out frank- 
ly to each other until you reach an 
agreement. 6. Sympathy, good humor 
and mutual understanding are _ th 
supporting pillars of the home. / 
Good humor on parting in the mornins 
and a cheerful meeting in the evening 
8. Share all responsibilities and p!eas- 
ures alike. 9. By all means establis' 
a home of your own, regardless of how 
humble it may be. 10. Make you 
bed-time prayers a sort of review © 
the day and you will never go to bé¢ 
without “a clean slate.” 

Another authority on this vital ques 
tion of domestic peace and tranqut!! 
lity, which perhaps is already beg" 
ning to trouble a few newlyweds, 0! 
fers the following eight rules to pre 
vent marriage crack-ups: 1. Yield 0 
little points. 2. Be as fair to you 
spouse as you would be to your bus" 
ness partner. 3. Be sure you bot! 
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have common interests and then work 
together for common purposes. 4. 
Don’t conceal financial worries or fi- 
nancial successes. 5. Avoid letting 
your family or your friends influence 
you against your mate. 6. Be moderate 
in work and play. 7. Respect the 
privacy of your spouse and suppress 
your curiosity. 8. Keep a sense of 
humor at all times. 


NEAT BUTTONHOLING 


A good deal of buttonholing is being 
done these days by politicians, but the 
kind most women are concerned with, 
despite the fact that they have the 
vote, is buttonhole stitching. It has 
often been said that most homemade 
buttonholes look 
like sore eyes. But 
anyone can learn 
to do neat and at- 
tractive button- 
hole stitching, 
whether it be in 
embroidery work 
or in making ac- 
tual buttonholes. 
Neat buttonholing depends for the 
most part on careful placement of each 


LATEST FASHIONS 


(SEE DESCRIPTION PAGE 20) 


Buttonhole Stitch 


KO 


SS 


Ke 


OPOLS 





Our interesting and 
has smart, new styles 


Price of Patterns 15¢ each. 
helpful Summer pattern book 
for adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, 
- only 10¢ when added to a pattern order. Address: 


Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





Stitch in relation to the nearest com- 
pleted one and the smoothness of the 
purled edge. In buttonholes the purl 
is turned on the cut edge with the 
ends fanned or barred as desired. In 
embroidery work the purl is usually 
cast along the longer stamped line or 
the outside line of the stamped pat- 
tern. The area to be buttonholed is 
usually padded. As in most embroid- 
ery work the needle is pointed down 
and the work done toward the body. 


ON EXERCISE AT HOME 


The other day we read an item ad- 
vising women how to exercise at home 
in order to keep the proper propor- 
tioned figure. If we remember cor- 
rectly it recommended six minules de- 
voted to exercise each morning. That 
isn’t much time to give over to making 
the body beautiful, but the trouble is 
that most women these days get too 
much exercise. Many who formerly 
had maids, cooks and servants now 
find themselves doing their own work 
and liking it. They do not have time 
to sit around and grow fat. 

As for young girls and women, they 
get plenty of exercise in the natural 
course of the healthful, outdoor life 
they lead. Normal, active persons 
who dance, play tennis, swim, ride 
horseback, take frequent walks and 
do their allotted share of work get 
plenty of exercise without having to 
go to the bother of taking special re- 
ducing exercises. 

Even the beauty experts now admit 
that housework is just as good a con- 
ditioning and slenderizing exercise as 
golf and tennis. Dishwashing, sweep- 
ing, ironing, scrubbing, bed-making 
and running up and down stairs, they 
say, are especially good for reducing 
the hips, taking off excess weight and 
maintaining those now popular grace- 
ful curves. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

This is the season of the year when 
moths picnic on winter woolens, 

Wool overcoats, suits, dresses, etc., 
if not stored in moth-proof cases 
should be thoroughly aired and sunned 
about twice a month. 

Some foods are excellent tonics. 
Most important of the regulatory foods 
are milk, eggs, vegetables and fruits. 

Recent research has revealed that 
cod liver oil, combined with other fats 
to make a semi-solid ointment, speeds 
the healing of wounds. 

Water spots on a silk dress may be 
removed by rubbing the spots with 
the same fabric from which the dress 
is made. 

Cut flowers may be kept fresh longer 
by adding a little salt to the water. 

For perspiration stains, use soap and 
warm water and then bleach. 

To remove egg stains from fabrics, 
wash first with cold water and then 
with warm water and soap. 

—— 6 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Why should a man, whose blood is 
warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 

—Merchant of Venice, Act 1, Scene 1. 





DANGER FROM 


INSECT BITES 


When insect bites cause irritation and in- 
flame the skin, prevent infection and lessen 
the pain by applying Iodine. Equally effec- 
tive in guarding scratches, blisters, cuts 





against infection danger. This scientific 
germ-killer and quick healing agent costs so 
little. Don’t fail to keep a bottle of Iodine 
handy for every emergency. For sale at any 
drug store. For free booklet on the many uses 


of Iodine, including Athlete’s 
Foot, mail coupon below. 
an =m mene eee eee eee ~ 


j Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc., oo | 
120 Broadway, New York City. I 


Please send free booklet, The Many Uses oflodine’ | 








1 Name. 
§ Address... 
! _ 
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GALL STONE COLIC 


Doctor's Private Prescription 


Gives Marvelous Results 


SHE WANTS OTHER 
WOMEN TO KNOW 
HER COMFORT 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
stone trouble My aunt rec- 
ommended your Prescription 
No. 69, and after the first bot- 
Mrs. J. R. Douglas tle I felt a great change. 

Since taking the treatment, 
words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 
ing this for the benefit of other sufferers. If you 
want relief, get this doctor's prescription. It will 
save you money and give you new life." 


Avoid operations. Treat the cause in a sensible, 
painless, inexpensive way at home with a recognized 
practicing specialist’s prescription for liver, gall blad- 
der and stomach trouble which have given grati- 
fying results for 28 years. Write for Free Literature to 
HOME DRUG CO., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reduced 
Quickl 






18-P N. 4th St., 


BUNION 











BUMP GOES DO 


Pain stops almost instantly! Then blessed 


relief. Fairyfoot gradually reduces painful, N ad 
ugly bunions. Enables you to wear smaller shoes. No 
cumbersome appliances. No messy salves. Used on over 
3.000, 000 feet gace 1897. by! = for Free trial treat- 
ment. Fairyfoot Products Co., icago, 

lli., 1223 $.Wabash Ave., Dept, 8.324, FREE Proof 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles untilall defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver epots die 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drugstores. 


He Hates Whiskey Now 


An Odorless and Tasteless Treatment Did It 


Any lady can give it secretly at home in tea, coffee 
or food, and it costs nothing to try! If you have a 
husband, son, brother, father or friend who is a vic- 
tim of whiskey, beer or wine, send your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. J. W. Haines Co., 1220 Glenn Blidg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and they will send you absolutely free, 
in plain wrapper, a trial package of this wonderful 
treatment. What it has done for others is an examp!c 
of what it should do for you when used as directed 
Write today and be thankful all your life 


QUIT TOBACCO 


The Health Products Company of Kansas City is now offering 
a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and women 
banish quickly all desire for smoking, chewing or snuff. 


FR EE Thousands have already proved success of this 


New Easy Way. Write today for Free Booklet. 


Accept no substitutes. Write MEALTH PRODUCTS CO., 
696 Manufacturers 


Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


















Suggestions for Making 
Rain Flood Weather 
Bureau During Drought 


During the recent drought the 
Weather Bureau issued frequent warn- 
ings to the people in stricken areas not 
to be “taken in” by the so-called “rain- 
makers.” They remembered incidents 
accompanying other such periods and 
did not wish the already suffering peo- 
ple to be further injured by such fake 
practices. 

At one time these “wizards” caused 
a stir in this country sufficient to re- 
sult in a congressional appropriation 
of $20,000 for the investigation of their 
claims. Repeated experiments, how- 
ever, failed to prove anything in favor 
of the “science.” According to the 
claims of these men rain was caused 
by the setting off of charges of high 
explosives in the air. The investiga- 
tions, therefore, followed along that 
line and the air was shaken by a series 
of detonations of every kind of explo- 
sive from gunpowder to dynamite. 
Shells were fired into the air from 
cannons and charges of dynamite were 
carried into the clouds on kites and 
then set off by electricity. However, 
when the smoke cleared away the in- 
vestigators were of the opinion that 
there was “nothing to it” and so an- 
other hope of the farmer was shattered. 

Fortunately it appears that the peo- 
ple have become educated to the ex- 
tent that they will no longer part with 
their money when approached by 
someone with a wild scheme for mak- 
ing it rain on their fields. At least 
there is no evidence that these “mir- 
acle men” found easy picking. 

As for suggestions received by the 
Weather Bureau this drought was no 
exception. Being extremely severe 
and far reaching it affected thousands 
of people and, of course, gave rise to 
considerable thought. All over the 
country people with a smattering of 
scientific knowledge formed ideas and 
others formed what could hardly be 
called ideas. Most of them were fan- 
tastic and all of them impracticable. 
Some, it is true, would work in an 
experimental sort of way but would 
be so highly impractical that they 
would require expenditures of thou- 
sands of dollars and the resulting rain 
would be so small that the same 
amount of moisture could be hauled 
and spread over the fields by the crud- 
est means for only a few dollars. 

The thousands of letters received at 
the Weather Bureau were all given 
consideration and their senders were 
courteously answered. The only ones 
to be ignored were those which offered 
for sale some secret method which 
could not be disclosed at the time. A 
great many of the suggestions were 
based on the same theory as that on 
which Congress once spent its $20,000. 
It seems to be a very general belief 
that high explosives will cause rain. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
during wars it has so happened that 


many large battles were followed by 
heavy rains. Especially was this true 
during the Civil war. Officials at the 
Weather Bureau explain this by say- 
ing that the explosions had no effect 
upon the weather whatever. It ap- 
peared to be so because leaders of the 
army would not ordinarily move into 
position during wet weather. 

Moving heavy cannon and equipment 
over untraveled fields is bad enough 
during dry weather and accomplish- 
ed with no end of difficulties after a 
rain. Waiting then for the most favor- 
able conditions the armies would fi- 
nally get into place and by the time 
the battle was begun it would be time 
for another normal rain. For this 
reason it often appeared that the rains 
came as a consequence of the battle. 
Even as far back as Plutarch who lived 
some 2,000 years ago it was noticed 
that heavy rains often followed bat- 
tles. Of course there were no guns 
at that time on which to place the 
blame so Plutarch concluded that the 
precipitation was caused by the fact 
that the atmosphere became burden- 
ed with moisture due to the bleeding 
and sweating of the soldiers. With the 
present knowledge of things such a 
conclusion is, of course, ridiculous. 

Other letters carried such fantastic 
suggestions as boring a hole in the 
ceiling of the sky by sending a group 
of airplanes into the air following a 
spiral course. Some contain more 
plausible ideas such as sprinkling dust 
on the clouds in order to aid in the 
condensation of moisture. This idea 
did not seem to take into consideration 
that the violent dust storms must 
have taken care of this phase of na- 
ture’s process and that the trouble 
probably lay elsewhere. All of the 
ideas amounted to about the same as 
suggesting a way to squeeze water 
from a sponge without first putting 
any in it. In most cases, however, 
the senders of the letters were sincere 
and merely overestimated the powers 
of science. 

Methods of aiding nature in the job 
of sprinkling the parched fields, which 
she so often neglects, are not new. In 
the earlier days of man they assumed 
different proportions and were based 
either on magic or religious beliefs. In 
the pre-Christian era efforts were 
made to appease the god who was 
thought to be responsible for the 
drought. All sorts of different methods 
were followed and because of the curi- 
ous actions of the weather some of 
them appeared to be successful. Even 
some of the “rain-makers” of our day 
seemed to be very successful. There 
are many instances on record where 
these men would contract with the 
people in the stricken areas who would 
pay a certain amount of money for 
each inch of rain that fell during a 
certain given time. From all appear- 
ances the drought was broken, the 
money was paid and the people well 
satisfied. A check on the amount of 
precipitation, however, would often 
show it to be far below normal and 
that they had paid their money for 
notking. 
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ODD ACCIDENTS 


In the “Show-Me” state “fire-bucs” 
are birds. Wher the Springfield {ire 
department was called out to put out 
blaze they found it had been caused 
by a sparrow carrying a lighted cig- 
arette to its nest. 

Rescue came too late to save the lif; 
of an Indiana man who became enp- 
tangled in a wire fence and was found 
hanging head downward. He did not 
regain consciousness long enough to 
tell how it happened. 

It may be permissible but it isn’t 
advisable to hold your best girl on 
your lap too long as did Frank J, 
Ballin, West Virginia Romeo. When 
he finally rose to his feet his numbed 
legs gave way and caused him to 
sprain an ankle and fracture a wrist. 

Washington (D. C.) policemen saw 
a leg sticking through the window of 
a parked car and investigated. They 
found Arthur Tudge who had died 
from loss of blood caused by gashing 
his leg when he rammed it through 
the window after falling asleep on the 
rear seat. 

Nemisio Santiago, a New York wid- 
ower, fell asleep while sitting on the 
bed mending his clothes. The needle 
he had been using fell from his hani 
and became wedged upright in the 
mattress. When he rolled over i 
pierced his heart causing immediate 
death. 

An Ohio newsboy, Glenn Keller, was 
fatally injured when the wheel of a 
truck driven by his older brother be- 
came detached from the vehicle, rolled 
down the street and struck the little 
newsy. 

Little three-year-old James Mce- 
Keown played in an Illinois grave- 
yard while his parents placed flowers 
on graves of relatives in another par! 
of the cemetery. They returned to 
find him beneath a newly placed 
headstone which had toppled on him 
and fractured his skull. 

Add hazardous occupations: Stren- 
uous use of a shovel proved too much 
for Knute Bergman, of Washington 
state. He fractured his neck while at- 
tempting to jerk the implement from 
the ground. 


Latest Fashions Described 


1799—Even without the frills this would be a <e- 
lightful frock . . . with them, it is irresistible! Ar 
it doesn’t make any difference whether you make 
the frills of lace, net or the material of the fr 
i A 36 requ 


to the neck and 


gingham. ed for 12 to 20 years and 30 to ¢ 42 
bust. A 16 —-— 338 yards 36 inch fabric. 

1697—*‘Tennis frocks’’ are all the vogue, not or 
for sports but for general summer wear. This clev« 
ly yoked and becomingly collared affair may be wor: 
with the back buttoned 
sketch. Designed for 12 to 20 years. 
342 yards 36 inch fabric. 

1897—Need some new slips? Of course you do 
everybody does in warm weather. This is a fiav- 
lessly fitting pattern which crosses in the back k 
fastens in the front, and is very easy to make. Anc 
it’s shadow-proof! Designed for 34 to 46 bust. A 
requires 314. yards 39 inch fabric. 

3026—To go smartly to dance or dine of a sum: 
evening all a woman needs is a frock like this m2 
of either a plain fabric in a lovely shede or of 5 
chic print. The lets we become a cape /" 
the back are very Designed for 12 to 2 
years and 30 to 38 bust. A 16 requires 3% yards 
39-inch fabric. 
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Big Business, 
Sp heed by Pathfinder, 


iS Mathocina Prices 


(Continued from page 1) 


enforced higher prices, had acted as 
, brake on recovery instead of speed- 
ing it up. But he added that the gov- 
ernment, through its liberal spending 
program and the devaluation of the 
dollar, has put the nation on the 
right road. 

The Magazine of Wall Street is 
dubious about the situation and puts 
the question: “Will rising prices speed 
or retard recovery?” It says: “It ap- 
pears Obvious that, as a generality, 
prices in most lines have tended to 
run ahead of consumer purchi ising 
power. It is also true that in many 
cases the NRA code is being used by 
ihe shortsighted as a means of en- 
forcing unjustifiably higher prices.” 
The head of a huge corporation which 
boosted the prices of its products last 
vear has recently seen a great light 
and come over to our side. He now 
warns that prosperity cannot be se- 
cured by raising wages and prices and 
spreading work, as this involves the 
raising of retail prices—and this in 
turn defeats the very purpose of re- 
covery by reducing consumption and 
increasing unemployment. How much 
better it would have been if this great 
industrial leader had talked that way 
a year ago 

Leon Henderson, of the NRA re- 
search division, reports “encouraging 
signs” in the fact that many of the big 
concerns are now “seeking to increase 
their volume of business by reducing 
prices.” The investigators were in 
for quite a shock when they discover- 
ed that some 40,000,000 Americans 
don’t bathe in bath-tubs. Here is a 
vast market—but the plumbing inter- 
ests will have to reduce their prices 
in order to cater to it. Clarence Dar- 
row, in his much-praised and much- 
damned report on the “little fellows,” 
asserted that the plumbing code is 
among the big offenders when it comes 
lo squeezing both the small competi- 
lors and the consumers, 

Secretary of Labor Perkins, in her 
new book, says: “Purchasing power 
must be restored to the groups longest 
and most completely without it, in 
order to create a demand for goods.” 
[hen she issues a solemn warning 
Which she might well have taken 
from the Pathfinder—that a proper 
balance must always be preserved and 
that “the cost of producing an article 
must not be so high as to put it be ‘yond 
the reach of other wage-earners.’ 

Charles Dickens, the great popular 
English novelist of the last century, 
made a great fight for low prices, as 
a friend of the people. He presided 
at a meeting in London at which the 
leading literary notables and pub- 
lishers of the day were present. Ef- 
forts had been made by a combine to 
control the publication of books, in- 
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cluding American books, and the com- 
bine was to fix high prices on these 
books and blacklist anybody who cul 
the prices. Dickens fought this idea, 
tooth and nail. He said: “Every man 
must be left to the fair and free exer- 
cise Of his own honest thrift and 
enterprise and must not be subject to 
any system of restriction.” 

You will note that even in those 
days the middlemen took such big 
rake-offs that they left very little for 
the producer, and they fattened at the 
expense of the consumer. John Stuart 
Mill, the famous economist, said: “Not 
only in the book trade but in all others, 
I conceive that the profits of distribu- 
tors absorb a very undue proportion 
of the proceeds of industry.” This 
statement was made in 1852—82 years 
ago—but it is just as true today as it 
was then. Gladstone, another friend 
of the people, upheld “the extension of 
the market for books through a reduc- 
tion of the prices of publication.” 

The issue of fixing prices on a high 
scale at length got into the courts, 
and Lord Campbell said: “We must 
deny the justice of aiding dull men 
to market their wares at the expense 
of men of genius. The whole system 
of price-fixing is faulty, and the com- 
munity is bound to be the sufferer 
from it.” So he knocked it out. 
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FIRE HAZARD GREAT 


Light snows throughout the winter 
lack of rain and burning sun all com- 
bined to make the fire hazard this 
vear the greatest it has been in years. 
Cooperation from everybody is going 
io be necessary if the most damaging 
fires in years are to be prevented. For 
those who do not have sufficient re- 
gard for the lives and property of 
others and for the scenic beauty and 
the wild life of the forest to prompt 
them to take extreme care 43 states 
have passed laws making carelessness 
with fires in wooded areas a criminal 
offense. Special emphasis is placed 
on care with cigarettes, pipes, etc., 
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pILes eecuT 


UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 
WONDERFUL TREATMENT 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read this. 
Write today. E. R. Page Co., 6176-U 
_ Page Bidg., Marshall Marshall, Mich. 
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amazine results Fndorsed by doctors. 
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Virgin Islands Now 
Experimental Lab for 
Long Term Planning 


Since the purchase of the Virgin Is- 
lands by the United States in 1917 and 
until the New Deal came absolutely 
nothing was done for them in the 
way of economic support. From a 
prosperous condition under the Dan- 
ish rule we allowed the islands to de- 
teriorate until they were exactly what 
Hoover termed them, “an effective 
poorhouse.” The only interest the 
United States had in these “beauty 
spots of the Caribbean” apparently 
was the part they might play in de- 
fense of the mainland. The islands 
were not desired as a naval base but 
only to prevent some other nation 
from getting them and using them for 
such. This is why in 1916, when it 
became apparent the United States 
would eventually be in the war, she 
changed her bargaining tactics and 
told Denmark she must either consent 
to sell the islands or have them taken 
from her forcibly. As a result of this 
ultimatum the islands were purchased 
in 1917 by the United States for $25,- 
000,000. 

Under these circumstances this 
country has shown the exact amount 
of interest as was to be expected— 
none at all. When a deficit was in- 
curred by the Colonial Councils of the 
islands Congress paid it without trying 
to determine why these islands which 
were fought over for so long by sev- 
eral nations of Europe because of their 
wealth should incur such deficits. 
After the American purchase all capi- 
tal which had been put into the is- 
land industries by the Danes was with- 
drawn. When there was no American 
capital forthcoming to take the place 
of that removed and which was so 
sorely needed to keep the island in- 
dustries on a paying basis, the inevit- 
able occurred. Prohibition killed 
their only big industry. So the entire 
economic system of the islands under- 
went a slow but sure decay until at 
the beginning of the Roosevelt re- 
habilitation movement all industries 
were in a state of practical paralysis. 

This poverty-stricken state ‘was 
something entirely new for the Virgin 
Islands. In the early days when slave 
trading was a thriving and profitable 
industry St. Thomas, which is the 
commercial one of the three important 
islands in the group, reaped large 


profits. Lying in the stategic position 
which made it a point of reshipment 
the island formed one of the points of 
the triangle of trade which existed be- 
tween Africa, the Virgins, and America, 
and gathered in a large share of the 
profits from the trade in the slaves 
which were in great demand for the 
cotton fields of America and else- 
where. In addition to this St. Croix, 
the more industrially inclined of the 
islands built up a thriving industry 
based on the growing of sugar cane 
which was so easily done in the fertile 
soil of the island. Besides exporting 
large quantities of sugar each year St. 
Croix rum was made from the native 
sugar and became a favorite all over 
the world diverting the flow of more 
gold into the island coffers. 

No chance to benefit by the islands’ 
position was missed by the far-seeing 
Danes. In the early days when pirates 
roamed the seas burdened down with 
gold looted from many ships the is- 
lands contrived to get their share. The 
pirates found it almost as difficult to 
spend their gold as it was to get it 
since they were hunted in nearly all 
ports and to be recognized meant death 
or capture with a bare chance of 
escape. St. Thomas was therefore 
opened up to them. They could come 
and go as they chose as long as they 
observed the rights of the natives of 
the island. In case they did not they 
were unceremoniously hanged. A few 
of the pirates chose the island as their 
home building expensive houses and 
living in lavish splendor during the 
latter days of their lives. Some even 
lived there while continuing their 
marauding. There are still under- 
ground store rooms along the water- 
front through the openings of which 
have been shoveled thousands upon 
thousands of dollars worth of gold, 
silver and precious stones. It is on 
the site of the castle of the famous 
Blackbeard where the new rehabili- 
tation movement plans to erect a mod- 
ern hotel to attract the tourist trade. 

Such deplorable conditions as exist- 
ed on the islands at the beginning of 
the movement were hardly in keeping 
with the beauty which inspired Co- 
lumbus to name them Las Virgines in 
honor of St. Ursula and her 11,000 vir- 
gins when he first discovered them in 
1493. At the time of the last census, 
on the island of St. Croix there were 
2,623 one-room houses. When this 
number is compared with the 4,545 
families living on the island some idea 
of the conditions can be formed. Many 
of these one-room affairs housed as 
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many as 12 people. That such condj- 
tions would give rise to many serious 
social evils goes without saying. ()n¢. 
of the results is that 65 per cent of 
the children of the island are illegitj- 
mate. The care of these many homn,e. 
less waifs constitutes one of the chief 
problems of the movement. 

The first serious thought given to 
the Virgin Islands since their pur. 
chase by the United States was by 
President Hoover after his “poor. 
house” declaration and at the time of 
the appointment of Paul M. Pearson as 
governor. A plan was then formulat.- 
ed by which the rehabilitation was to 
be effected but it never got very far. 

The New Deal plan which is now 
being worked out is to effect the com- 
plete economic rehabilitation of the 
islands over a long period. In order 
that the plan might work freely and 
unhindered a company was formed 
which was given the powers of a com- 
plete monopoly. The Virgin Island 
Company is a Federal corporation 
organized under the laws of the is- 
lands of St. Thomas and St. John. Sup- 
plied with $1,000,000 of PWA funds it 


has undertaken to revive the indus- 
tries of the islands and erase the sore 
spot which has existed so long. The 


sugar and rum industries will receive 
most of the attention of the company. 
Plantations, refineries and distilleries 
have been purchased and put into con- 
dition for immediate operation. 
Operation for the good of the natives 
is the chief aim of the company. All 
profits will be used to improve condi- 
tions and raise the people from the 
low level to which they have sunk. 
Half of the profits accruing to the com- 
pany from the operation of the island 
industries will be divided among the 
employees (practically the entire pop- 
ulation) in the form of bonuses. The 
other half will be used in welfare 
work such as sanitation projects, etc. 
In addition, but not least in im- 
portance, the company is undertaking 
a homestead project to provide each 
family working for the company witha 
decent home. Large tracts of land 
have been set aside for the purpose 
and divided into 10-acre plots. On 
each plot is being built a comfortable 
two-room house. This program will 
create a condition conducive to good 
home surroundings which should de- 
velop the future generations into 4 
much higher type. The houses make 
sanitary and moral living conditions 
possible and the land provides room 
for gardens which should make the 
people practically self-sustaining 45 
far as most of their food is concerned 
Occupants of these subsistence home- 
steads will not use the property 45 
tenants but as owners. Payments wil! 
be arranged so that they can easi!! 
be met and will be deducted period! 
cally from their wages. This stalus 
as landowners should serve to creat¢ 
a great interest among the people 
where the desire to own land has 
grown to become a controlling factor 
in their lives. Growth of this desiré 
has been prompted by such conditions 
as existed on the island of St. Cro! 
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where out of a population of 12,000 
more than 80 per cent of the land was 
owned by about 20 of the people. 
The success of this undertaking, 
which has been started largely due to 
the great personal interest of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, will mean that these 
little islands not many hours east of 
Florida will again know some of their 
former prosperity. Instead of being 
examples of what should not be they 
will approach the position which made 
them so desirable in the early years. 








AMERICANA 


Efficient emergency relief workers 
finding a job for a man four months 
after he had been electrocuted. 

A Western bartender accepting a 
check signed “U. R. Easy.” 

The NRA publication, “The Blue 
Eagle” violating regulations of the 
joint Congressional Committee on 
Printing by printing advertisements. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes and other high 
government officials being included on 
a “red” list of radicals being checked 
by the New York City police depart- 
ment. 

In this day of scant bathing togs 
the 104th General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
going on record as against “mixed 
swimming.” 

Two stalwart Jewish policemen 
being assigned to guard Dr. Ernst 
Hanfstaengl, lieutenant of Chancellor 
Hitler of Germany, on his recent visit 
to this country. 

The following epitaph being carved 
on the tombstone of a Southwestern 
gunwoman and gangster moll who was 
slain by peace officers: “As the flowers 
are all made sweeter by the sunshine 
and the dew, so this old world is made 
brighter by the lives of folks like you.” 

Some 350 small American flags pre- 
sented to members at a dinner to the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration 
and Naturalization of the United 
States at Boston bearing tags marked 
“Made in Japan.” 

NRA ruling that the powder puff 
is “upholstery.” 

The worst drought in our history 
being laid to Divine Providence as 
punishment for knocking little pigs in 
the head and plowing up cotton when 
millions are hungry and clotheless, 

———_____-- <> 

THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES 
The summer girls with furs are decked 

We marvel at them still 
They may not have great intellects, 

But they show great strength of will. 














‘a ______ RAZOR BLADES _ 
100 SINGLE OR DOUBLE EDGE, $1.00 Postpaid. 

Easily resold at double. Stanley, 3449 71 St., Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y. City. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT LAWYER—Formerly Principal 
Patent Office. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Haden, 1004 N Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Low cost. Easy terms. Book and advice 
free. L. FP. Randolph, Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and “Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, 6987 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 








Examiner 
Pranklin 
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iLL FILL YOUR 
POCKETBOOK 


START MAKING UP 7014950 


Send me your name on postcard. 
T'll tell you how to make up to $12.59 “WEE 
a week taking charge ofa fine paying Tea and 
Coffee Route im your own locality. You must be 
Willing to put in a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s profit. No 
experience or training needed 
I furnish everything, inclu 
simple plan for operating route. 
Ford cars given produ 
bonus. Profits begin .mmediate- 
ly. Costs nothing to get complete 
facts and evidence of big cash 
No obligation. Send 
no money, justname 
" on postcard. 
Act today. 
ALBERT MILLS, Route Mgr., 
5157 Monmouth Ave., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Finds Sulphur Effective For 
Arthritis and Neuritis 


TRIAL SENT FREE 


A scientist after long experiments has per- 
fected a rare combination of sulphur and 
water which is bringing amazing relief to 
sufferers of Arthritis, Neuritis and Rheuma- 
tism. This remarkable treatment, called Zul- 
var, is a soluble solution of sulphur without 
the caustic elements, It contains no narcotics 
or harmful drugs and is used in a@ warm 
bath and as a tonic. It is endorsed by many 
leading physicians. If you are suffering ago- 
nizing pains, write today for Free Trial of 
Zulvar and full information. Address The 
Zulvar Co., Desk D., 6615 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


VALUABLE TREATMENT 
for SIMPLE GOITRE! 


Don’t let this disfiguring disease rob you of your 
health and beauty! THOMPSON'S COMPOUND, 
which has relieved suffering from this distressing con 
dition, and improved general health, for hundreds of 
satisfied users, is NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOU! A 
proven preparation! Tested by docters and approved! 
Pull information Free. Write Reyce A, Thompson, 
Dept. 1, Santa Monica, Calif. 


The Truth About 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 
FRE Booklet on simple home treatment. Hun- 
dreds report they were saved from expensive 
operations. Learn all about this amazing inexpensive 
home treatment. Pain relieved at once. No rigid 
or liquid diet. This valuable booklet and guaranteed 
trial offer sent Free 


TWIN CITY VON CO., Dept. 236, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Leg congestion causes leg sores Viscose 

Method heals such sores without pain or no 

cost for TRIAL. FREE BOOK on Varicose 

Veins or Swollen Legs (mention which ail- 

ment). Dr. P. F. Clason Viscose Co., 
- 140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SIX Magazines A= 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 
Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 
Mothers’ Home Life 4 pee pete ee 
> ° 0 ou a 
Household Maeazine 13 Llustrated Mechanies 


Good Stories 14 Needlecraft 


15 Home Friend 
Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 
Home Circle 


17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 
Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 
Country Home X The Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Simply select your five favorite magazifes above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 


blank below. 

_-_ — — — =—ORDER BLANK— 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Por the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 

resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 

gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


[ 1T2T3TaTS 167718110711 112113)14 1STI6I17118 ] 













EARN IN 
Spare Time 


Both men and 
women working 


ling 


ers as 


in spare time 
make up to $2.50 
an hour in this 


pleasant, cay. 
dignified busi 
ness. 
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LUCIDS 


Swas—Don’t you ever change your 
mind about anything? 

Tika—Very seldom. I have found I 
was just as wrong the second after I 
had changed it as I was before. 


Mrs. Gnaggs—lI see they are reviv- 
ing courses in domestic science in the 
women’s colleges, 

Mr. G.—Huh? It would be better if 
they gave a few lessons in domestic 
silence. 


Bachelor—I’m willing to try any- 
thing once. 

Friend—Ah, I see you have never 
been married. 


Diner—Here, waiter, I’ve found a 
hook and eye in this chicken salad. 
How do you explain that? 

Waiter—It’s part of the dressing, 
sah. 


Movie Actress—I want to get a di- 
vorce. 

Lawyer—For what reason? 

Actress—Dear me! Do you have to 
have a reason? 


Auntie—Tommy, won’t vou have an- 
other piece of this shortcake? 

Tommy—No, I thank you. 

Auntie—You seem to be suffering 
from loss of appetite. 

Tommy—lIt ain’t loss of appetite. 
What I’m sufferin’ from is politeness. 


Committee—We wish to make you 
treasurer of our club. 

Victim—Thanks for the honor. How 
much is there in the treasury? 

Committee—At present there is a 
deficit—but we thought you might be 
willing to make it up. 


Listener in Courtroom—They say 
justice is blind. 

Companion—yYes, and judging by 
the way the lawyers holler you would 
think the old gal must also be deaf, 


Rufus—How is you-all gettin’ along 
wiv youah ’rithmetic? 

Goofus—Well, I done learned to add 
up de oughts, but de figgers bodder me. 


Stranger—I see you drive mules. 
Have you ever been bitten by one? 

Mule Driver—The only time when I 
was never bit by one of ’em was the 
week when I was in hospital on ac- 
count of bein’ kicked. 


Doctor—What seems to be the mat- 
ter with you? Describe your symp- 
toms. 

Patient—I feel as if my stomach was 
tied up in a bow-knot. 

Doctor—Have you been eating pret- 
zels? 


Doctor—Did you try counting sheep 
in order to get to sleep? 

Farmer— Yes. I counted 10,000 
sheep and put ’em on the cars. and 


shipped ’em to the city, but by the time 
I had got through figuring out how 
little I got for ’em it was daylight an’ 
I had to get up to milk. 


Tarwater—Old man, you look all 
played out. You need a vacation. 
Bulwinkle—I’ve just returned from 


Zi . 


il “AM pA 


Cuthbert—I am i of you. 

Florabel—You have $25,000 of life in- 
surance, haven’t you? 

Cuthbert—Yes, my darling. 

Florabel—You are not so unworthy as 
you might think. 


Student—That big fellow is our first 
base. 

Girl—In the glee club or the baseball 
nine? 


Nijgh—Have you seen the candidate 
yet? 

Romh—Yes; he flew over our house 
this morning and dropped down a lot 
of literature and threw a kiss to the 
baby. 


Gumboil—The doctors now say that 
low-neck dresses ward off pneumonia. 

Dunk—Well, I was at a swell res- 
taurant last night where the girls 
seemed to be trying to ward off lum- 
bago as well. 


“What’s causing all that noise up the 
street?” 

“The barber is shaving himself.” 

“But why the argument?” 

“He’s trying to persuade himself to 
have a shampoo and some hair tonic.” 


KNOW ANY BIGGER? 


We’ve heard of wind doing all sorts 
of work from pumping water to sail- 
ing ships, but its latest accomplish- 
ment which is reported from Ellen- 
dale, N. Dak., is a new one on us and 
maybe it will be on you, too. 

This Ellendale scout says he used to 
think Chicago was a windy city, but 
he believes North Dakota has it all 
over the Illinois metropolis. When 
he first went to the blowy state, he 
wondered why they didn’t use the 
old-fashioned corncribs—the kind 
with spaces between the slats. He soon 
found out from a neighbor named 
Steve Browell. 

It seems that one fall when Steve 
had about 300 bushels of ear corn in 
his crib he came outside one morning 
after one of those all night winds— 


nothing extra strong, you understang 
just a nice little North Dakota bree. 
On the south side of his granary w., 
a pile of corn cobs and being of , 
curious nature he wondered how the, 
could have got there. He opened th, 
door, looked in and got another sy. 
prise for there in the bin was a 
of shelled corn. Darn funny, 
thought, and determined to have » 
around for the sheller of the 
Around on the north side of the }ui! 
ing was a knot hole. And direct! 
posite on the south side was ano}! 
knot hole, just big enough for a 
cob to go through. For a minute }, 
didn’t know whether to cuss or Jaugh 
“Doggone,” he drawled, “if thet there 
wind didn’t shell thet corn fer me! 
Well, it’s an ill wind that don’t blow 
nobody no good.” 
———_____~.>-.——____. 


CROSSING MISHAPS DECREASE 


A campaign waged in Canada dur. 
ing 1933 resulted in a decrease in grade 
crossing accidents, according to the 
National Safety Council. There were 
but 324 accidents of this type last 
year as compared with 529 in the peak 
year of 1930 and was also the lowest 
since 1928. One of the curious fea. 
tures of these crossing mishaps was 
that at least a third of them occurred 
when autos ran into trains. 


NAME O’HOWLS 


In the village of Erskine, Minn.., live 
HAMMER, BANG, NOYES, and 
SUPERNOIS, and the name of the 
newspaper is ECHO. 

Mrs. Sam NEEDHAM, Pilot Moun- 
tain, N. C., won a Pathfinder silver 
set instead. 

M. L. FATLAND was appointed post- 
master at Cambridge, Ia., to replace 
E. L. WOODS. 

W. A. WINTERBOTTOM is vic 
president of a radio communications 
corporation. 

Mr. NEWHOUSE works in a lumber 
yard in Benton, II. 

Mrs. Eliza STORCK of Van Meter 
Ia., is mother of 10 children and has 
22 grandchildren and 10 great-gran¢- 
children. 

Dr. TOOTHMAN is a dentist in Mo- 
nongahela, Pa. 

Mr. KATZ MEOW of Hogquian 
Wash,. recently received a gasolin¢ 
tax refund. 

HOOVER & SMITH are in the au! 
loan business at Portland, Ore. 

At Waldport, Ore., the grocer | 
SAVAGE, the preacher is HOW! Ll, 
the editor SASSE, and there is a who 
DAMM family. 

Incidentally Mr, DAMM is in chars 
of the map section of the Nation® 
Capital Park Service in Washingt 

Add marriages: FIX-PRICE 2 
Hagerstown, Md.; SWEET-MELLO) 
at Corning, Cal.; (Rev.) HOWE-GOO! 
at Pacific Grove, Cal.; SLAUGHTER: 
BULL at Babylon, N _Y.; .; STOCKMA»- 
HORNER at Washington, D. C.; ané 
YOUNG-HOBBY at New Bedfor 
Mass. 





